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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 





THE result of the North Hackney election on 
Wednesday was no doubt a disappointment to 
sanguine Liberals. It is true that, as compared with 
1886, there is a reduction of the Tory majority 
which, if achieved elsewhere in London, would mean 
victory at the General Election. Still, we hoped 
for much more. But the explanation is not far 
to seek. The workmen who form a large element in 
the population of these semi-suburban constituencies, 
leaving, as they must, long before the polling-booths 
open in the morning and often not returning till 
late at night, cannot poll on any day but Saturday 
except at an appreciable sacrifice of time or money, 
or both. Misled by the promises of the Tory 
Democrat who is now their member, and by the 
consequent likeness of the programmes of both 
parties, they sank back into the political indif- 
ferentism of the populations of most great cities, and 
stayed away from the poll in considerable numbers. 
The total vote, though the heaviest in the brief 
history of the constituency, was not quite 8,000 out 
of a possible 10,500, and the villa districts, where lies 
the strength of the Primrose League, were worked 
thoroughly by Tory canvassers, mindful of the 
abstentions at the County Council election. How- 
ever, it is some consolation to reflect that political 
activity in the end always turns to the advantage of 
the Liberal cause. In this case it is only incipient. 
Mr. BovusFIELD’s programme indeed is filled with 
promises which the party have not the inclination 
to perform, and could not perform with our present 
legislative machinery if they would. Butit will take 
some little time for his supporters of Wednesday, as 
well as the indifferentists, to find that out. 


Ir is significant that Lorp SALIsBURY’s friends 
are trying to whittle down the Covent Garden 
speech. They say it was not an incitement to civil 
war, but only a warning of what must follow Home 
Rule. When a Minister tells a turbulent faction 
that by every memory of social and religious hatred 
they are bound to resist by force the constitution of 
an Irish Parliament, he does not stimulate them to 
rebel; he only warns us that they will. This quibble 
deceives nobody, and those who have invented it 
carefully ignore LorD SALISBURY’S express pledge 
to the Orangemen that the Irish Executive shall not 
employ the forces of the Crown to coerce them. In 
this respect Lorp SALISBURY merely represents the 
infinite possibilities of Tory factiousness. Public 
opinion will no more sustain COLONEL SAUNDERSON 
in a defiance of every constitutional authority than 
it sustained the Orange ruffians who organised the 
Belfast riots. 


WuaiLe Lorp SALISBURY “outroars the horned 
herd,” the Ulster Unionist members seem to have 
some appreciation of their real position. They are 
said to rely first on the constituencies. If that hope 
fails them, they have their “passive resistance.” 
They will send no representatives to the Dublin 
Parliament, and they will pay no taxes, but they 
will not commit themselves to the responsibility of 
resisting the Imperial forces. If they think that the 
spectacle of a number of Orangemen going to gaol 
rather than comply with the legitimate demands of 
a Parliament in which they refuse to sit, will excite 








the compassion of the British elector, they must be 
the most credulous creatures on the face of the earth. 
No sensible politician believes that a portion of 
Ulster will remain outside the legislative assembly 
which is charged with the duty of making laws for 
the whole island. That idea is even more absurd 
than the rhetoric in Covent Garden, which is about 
as valuable to a sound political judgment as the 
refuse in the DUKE OF BEDFORD’s market. 


THE Fabian Society has been cruelly hoaxed. The 
ghost of RICHARD PIGOTT seems to have revisited the 
glimpses of the moon for the purpose of forging MR. 
GLADSTONE’S signature to a postcard, on which he 
was made to answer with the briefest negative three 
of those momentous questions with which the Fabians 
are in the habit of button-holing the universe. The 
slightest cireumspection would have saved them from 
a clumsy fraud, but they fell headlong into the trap, 
and Mr. GLADSTONE was denounced as an unmasked 
Tory and the enemy of the democracy. This disas- 
trous haste is somewhat inconsistent with the masterly 
caution which should distinguish the Fabian Society; 
but it is only one more paradox revelling on its native 
heath. 


LorpD DERBy’'s address to the Convocation of the 
University of London is perhaps rather too favour- 
able to the examinations of that body, and certainly 
is unduly severe on teachers who examine their own 
students. The practical teacher knows what to 
expect, and is quite as likely to be provoked to 
severity by its absence as to leniency. The outside 
examiner, especially if he be a man of the distinction 
which a great public body naturally expects, is often 
impatient of drudgery, and usually quite incapable of 
realising the mental level of a pass candidate. Hence 
often arise eccentric questions, disgusted severity 
or despairing leniency, and capricious fluctuation 
of standards of merit. Moreover, the requirements 
of the London University, framed, as they apparently 
are, in a great degree by theorists, are somewhat too 
comprehensive for the purposes of real education. 
Here the crammer notoriously finds his opportunity. 
But there is ample reason for an Examining Body 
like the present University beside the new teaching 
University of London. As Sir Jonn LuvUBBOCK 
pointed out, it is in the approval of qualified science 
teachers that the most profitable sphere of the 
University work lies. But here again the mere fact 
that the science teacher has a degree is no guarantee 
of his teaching power. 





In spite of the outcry against the methods of 
Mrs. MontTAGU, there are still people who contest 
the propriety of interference with that domestic 
life of domestic tyrants which JoHN STUART MILL 
pronounced to be specially in need of State super- 
vision. To these we would commend the proceed- 
ings at the Annual Meeting of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, held at the 
Mansion House on Wednesday last. In the eight 
years of its existence it has directly mitigated the 
sufferings of nearly 45,000 children. Last year the 
number of cases dealt with was upwards of 19,000. 
It is on the best of terms with the police authorities, 
and that it does not act without groundisshown bythe 
fact that it is only in some 6} per cent. of its prosecu- 
tions that it fails to secure convictions. But the cases 
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for which a warning is sufficient are more than four 
times the number of those dealt with by prosecu- 
tion. Moreover, it is collecting statistics as to child 
insurance which certainly support Mr. H. H. 
FowLer’s suggestion at the meeting, that the 
amount for which an insurance may be effected 
should be limited to the necessary funeral expenses. 
But it is prevented from working throughout Eng- 
land by lack of funds. Weshould like to know more 
about the gross offenders who exhibit fervent piety 
and enjoy a good social position. Mrs. MONTAGU we 
know, and we remember the clerical disciplinarian 
who whipped his baby for fractiousness while teeth- 
ing; but who is the “legal aspirant to political 
honours,” who was concerned in one of the worst 
cases? Was he prosecuted? Publicity would be 
desirable here in the interest of possible constit- 
uents. 


Ir is perhaps too much to expect that a Tory 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, who has 
given no special attention to labour problems, 
should be acquainted with the present position of 
the discussion on the Eight Hours question. Lorp 
SALISBURY evidently still thinks that wages are part 
of the cost of production, and has not grasped the 
evidence that indicates—but as yet does no more than 
indicate—that the substitution of an eight hours day 
for one of ten hours would probably involve no 
decrease of production or increase of its cost. In- 
dustry in many trades would be “ speeded up”—-so, at 
least, the economists prophesy—double shifts of men 
would very likely be put on, and there would be no 
slack moments permitted. No wonder the delegates 
shook their heads at Lorp SALISBURY’S statement 
on Wednesday that their plan would certainly 
involve increase of cost and decrease of production. 
Mr. BaLtrour knew better; but he pointed out, 
with more justice, that legislation was nearly as 
cumbrous an instrument as a series of strikes; and 
that a change of the kind, in some cases at any rate, 
might drive the less favourably situated industries 
abroad, or alter the prosperity of certain districts in 
a way not contemplated by the delegates. The 
matter certainly wants more discussion, if only to 
raise the questions involved in the application of the 
principle of Trade Option—especially to men who are 
not organised in unions, and do not work under the 
factory system. Meanwhile, the delegates may be 
left to take that comfort in the sympathetic utter- 
ances of Ministers which the Unionist press has, 
not very successfully, tried to extract for their 
benefit. 


THE conception of Trade Option now current, 
and upheld by Mr. Suipron after the replies to the 
deputation on Wednesday, raises these difficulties in 
a much more acute form than did the original 
scheme put forward by the Fabian Society. They 
proposed that the Act shall be applicable only where 
its application is demanded by the majority of the 
workers in a trade. Mr. Suipron, following last 
year’s Trades Congress at Newcastle, proposes that 
the Act shall be applicable universally, save 
where the organised majority of workers in a trade 
shall demand that the trade be exempted. Thus 
no trade will be able to escape from the Act, unless 
it has a Union. Then, how is the Act to be applied 
to trades which, like that of a watchmaker or a 
jobbing gardener, are essentially individualistic ? 
Again, are the votes of the engineers’ labourers and 
the drivers of trams in coal mines to count for as 
much as those of the engineers and the colliers? 
Yet it is the unskilled labourer who needs protec- 
tion most, and who now works longer hours than 
his skilled companion. 





THe very “fishy” deputations in which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN delights to pose, along with aspiring 
Unionists like Provost MAcKIE and Sir CAMERON 
GULL, as champion of the neglected Highland crofters 











and fishermen will, we suppose, continue so long as 
they can secure prominent columns in the Times and 
Scotsman, though they havelong been subjectsof mirth 
in the North. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, indeed, is never weary 
of befriending the friendless, and he was less than 
ever troubled with scruples of modesty on Wednesday 
last. But it is absolutely untrue that the Scotch Glad- 
stonian members have neglected this question till 
“just before a general election.” And the attempt 
first to corrupt the crofter by specious programmes 
and then to play him off against the poor peasant 
of the west coast of Ireland is surely a very 
unworthy game. Even Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ought to 
know that the two cases, especially as regards the 
fishing industry, are far from being identical. He 
knows perfectly well, at any rate, that even if vain 
promises of new telegraphs and railways and harbours 
should be more successful in the one case than they 
have been in the other, all the votes of all the 
Highlands and Islands will not avail to alter 
the industrial and administrative factors—and 
they are the decisive ones—of the problem. 


THE rates of interest and discount in the open 
market are rather lower again this week. The rate 
of discount is barely { per cent., and probably will 
be still lower by-and-by; while the rate of interest 
for short loans is barely 4 per cent., and money at 
times has been lent for the day at even } per cent. 
Bankers, finding it difficult to employ the funds at 
their disposal, naturally are unwilling to take fresh 
deposits; and as gold continues to arrive from 
abroad in large amounts, the prospect now is that 
the Money Market will continue extremely easy 
throughout the summer. The Continental Money 
Markets are equally easy. There is no demand 
now for gold for the Continent; and as it seems 
probable that the Austro-Hungarian resump- 
tion will have to be postponed, it is not likely 
that a demand will soon spring up. Even in the 
United States money is as abundant and cheap 
as it is here. Bankers complain of the difficulty 
of employing their funds, and the rate on 
deposit is little better than in London. The silver 
market has been quiet throughout the week, but it 
looks almost as if the decision of the Government to 
send a representative to the proposed Bimetallic 
Conference was already encouraging speculation, for 
the price of silver, after falling to 39}}d. per oz., 
rose on Thursday to 39 }}d. per oz. This was almost 
sure to happen, and it is an additional reason why 
the Government should not have encouraged the 
conference. 





For a long time there has not been such large 
investment buying as this week and last week. 
Consols are higher now than they have been since 
the May before the Baring crisis. Two-and-a-half 
per Cents., Local Loans Stock, Egyptian Guaranteed 
Stock, Indian Sterling and Colonial Stocks, Deben- 
ture, Guaranteed and Preference Railway Stocks, 
and all other similar high-class securities, have risen 
decidedly; in some cases the rise has been 2 or 3 
per cent. in a fortnight. Home railway ordinary 
stocks have also been bought in large quantities, 
and there is a good demand for sound American 
railroad bonds, as well as for the debenture stocks 
of South American companies. Even speculation 
has been somewhat more active. For two or three 
days this week there was a good deal of speculative 
business done in Argentine bonds and Cedulas, and 
it looked as if speculation had begun in the Ameri- 
can department. Naturally, the buying of first-class 
securities leads to the slighting of investments, for 
those who sell have to put their money into some 
other security, and so activity is transmitted from 
one department to another. As yet, however, 
speculators have not shown themselves too bold. 
Perhaps they have carried prices unduly high in the 
Argentine department, but in other markets they 
have not yet over-committed themselves. 
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THE LAST DITCH. 





UCH has been said in the newspapers about the 
M speech delivered by Lord Salisbury yesterday 
week to the members of the Primrose League, and 
nowhere has any condemnation been pronounced 
upon that scandalous utterance which is too strong. 
But, after all, Lord Salisbury’s critics may console 
themselves by the reflection that he could not 
possibly have made any speech more certain to affect 
himself and his party injuriously than that of 
yesterday week. The violence of the language which 
he used, the extravagance of his sentiments, the 
recklessness of his incitements to sedition and dis- 
order, must all tend to convince sensible persons, 
even among the Conservatives, that the fortunes of 
the country can hardly be in more dangerous hands 
than his. Lord Halsbury, we observe, hinted as 
much at the St. Stephen’s Club on Tuesday. Even 
more cheering, so far as the Liberal party is con- 
cerned, is the fact that this speech shows that the 
advocates of Coercion have now fallen back upon 
their last ditch. Every other line of defence 
which they have occupied has been successfully 
carried by their assailants, and now, when the 
final struggle is at hand, they have entrenched 
themselves behind the Ulstermen, and _ have 
sought to raise in their defence the rotten bul- 
wark of religious intolerance. Everybody who has 
watched the progress of the prolonged Home Rule 
controversy has known that sooner or later this 
would come to pass, and that, when every other 
objection to Home Rule had been removed, the 
upholders of the present system would make a 
desperate attempt to rally on their side the fanatics 
of Ulster and their allies in Great Britain. We 
regard Lord Salisbury’s speech, therefore, as furnish- 
ing fresh proof of the fact that the dissolution is at 
hand. When it comes the Tory party, it is clear, 
will go to the country with the old cry of Protestant 
ascendency, in the hope of being thereby able to 
secure a majority on behalf of the policy of Coercion 
in Ireland. 

But though the speech may well be regarded by 
Liberals as a cheering feature of thé situation, it is 
impossible for anyone who regards either the 
decencies of public life or the dignity of our states- 
men to feel anything but the most profound regret 
that it should have been delivered. We have said 
that no censures passed upon Lord Salisbury for this 
utterance have been a bit too severe; on the whole 
we are inclined to think that none have been 
severe enough. From beginning to end the speech 
was a tissue of wild and almost hysterical 
misrepresentations, mingled with appeals to the 
worst passions of those whom the speaker was 
seeking to move. Its direct incitement to rebellion 
in Ulster is, we believe, without precedent in English 
history. Certainly no Prime Minister of modern 
times has ever ventured so far to transgress the 
limits of the Constitution and of legality as Lord 
Salisbury did last week. There is no need to say 
that if language of the same character had been 
used twelve months ago by any Irish member sitting 
on the Home Rule benches, that member would at 
this moment have been in prison undergoing the 
treatment of a common criminal. But though this 
threat of civil war in Ulster is the passage in Lord 
Salisbury’s speech which has attracted most atten- 
tion, we do not look upon it as the worst of his 
utterances. It was his description of what would 
happen if the Home Rule Bill were passed that 
seems to us to have reached the high-water mark of 
outrageous misrepresentation. “ Remember,” said 
the Prime Minister, when speaking of what would 
happen when the Irish people succeeded in recover- 





ing their lost right of self-government, “ remember 
that everything which the Ulstermen hold dear will 
be in the hands of Dr. Walsh and his political friends 
—everything. All the wealth which they produce, 
all their commerce, all their flourishing agriculture, 
all the circumstances which distinguish them from the 
rest of [reland, will be at the mercy of the majority, 
over whom no check will exist. Is not that a terrible 
fate to which to condemn any men? .. . How 
would you in this city of Westminster, how would 
you like it, if you could imagine such a thing, if you 
were placed under the control of men who for several 
generations past had been the bitterest opponents of 
your forefathers, of men who were separated from 
you by every consideration of race, creed, and history ; 
if their power over you were complete, and if every 
officer, every judge, every policeman, every agent 
through whom you touch the Government of the 
country, were in their hands? Would you not 
account it a wrong if you were taken from a condition 
ef safety and placed entirely at the mercy of their 
discretion?”’ We put it to any honest Unionist 
whether he does not consider this description of the 
results of Home Rule as being in its essence most 
flagrantly and deliberately false. No human being, 
whether a British Liberal or an Irish Home Ruler, 
has in the course of the struggle for Home Rule 
uttered a single sentence which can justify these 
ravings by the chief of the present Government. 
What does Lord Salisbury imply by the passage we 
have quoted? One would suppose that it was his 
intention to lead the Primrose League to believe 
that Mr. Gladstone proposed to place the lives, the 
liberties, and the property of the minority of the 
people of Ulster at the mercy of a bitterly hostile 
and wholly unscrupulous majority. Ina other words, 
the Prime Minister ascribes to Mr. Gladstone the 
intention of destroying all law, all sense of right, all 
liberty, and all justice in Ireland. A more monstrous 
libel was never uttered, and the one excuse which 
can be found on behalf of the man who has dared to 
promulgate it is that he lives so habitually in a 
balloon, out of contact with the world and with 
those who take the lead in political life, that he has 
really no knowledge of what the actual situation is 
or of the facts of the Irish case. 

If Lord Salisbury really supposes that by 
calumnies of this description he is going to win 
a majority at the next election, he must be infinitely 
more foolish than anybody has yet believed him to 
be. It is needless to refute those calumnies. Even 
the ladies of the Primrose League must have known 
that the Prime Minister was talking nonsense when 
he was thus lashing himself into a state of fury over 
the hallucinations of his own disordered imagination. 
But what is made clear by this speech is that, however 
much Mr. Balfour and the Tory leaders in the House of 
Commons may seek to disguise the fact, the leader of 
their party still believes the vast majority of the people 
of Ireland to be no better than savages, the Hotten- 
tots at whom he jeered a few years ago. He still 
imagines that the one way of ruling them is with 
the whip and the branding-iron; he still believes 
that to give them those rights of citizenship which 
Englishmen have so long enjoyed will be to let loose 
a horde of wild beasts upon the people of Ulster. 
Deeply as we regret, for the sake of the public life 
of our country, the language used by the Prime 
Minister, we cannot but feel that he has rendered a 
real service to his opponents by thus unmasking 
himself on the eve of the battle. His rabid hatred 
of freedom and Constitutional government in Ireland, 
his real or simulated terror at the thought of the 
destruction of the ascendency of the minority in that 
country, prove that for him at least there is no 
middle way in dealing with Irish affairs. And thus 
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in the coming election he will appeal to the people 
of Great Britain to assist him in imposing upon the 
people of Ireland a yoke of slavery, and he will do 
so upon grounds which every sane man in his own 
party must know to be wholly fallacious. The 
persons who have the most right to complain of his 
intemperate and unconstitutional speech last week 
are the unfortunate inhabitants of Ulster, whom he 
has not only striven to goad into rebellion, but whom 
he is, we believe, traducing before the people of the 
United Kingdom. 








MARKING TIME. 





fTPVHE address to the Government from Conservative 
Members of Parliament in favour of a speedy 
Dissolution is a significant symptom of a feeling 
which widely prevails. The rank and file of the 
Tories have had to put up with a good deal. They 
were not in love with the reform of Local Govern- 
ment; Land Purchase had no charms for them; and 
Free Education they loathed. But when it comes to 
the prospect of sitting at Westminster all the 
summer and perambulating their constituencies all 
the autumn in order that Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett may 
have one more grab at John Bull’s pocket, and that 
Mr. George Curzon may stand at the table in 
attitudes suggestive of his inferior namesake, Mr. 
George Canning, they draw the line. There are 
worse fates than being at the bottom of the poll, 
and that is one of them. Sir William Harcourt’s 
admirable speech at Bristol shows that he, at any 
rate, is in capital fighting trim. The Times finds it 
dull. “Candide”’’ appeared dull to the author of 
the Ecclesiastical Sonnets. The Times ought 
to be a good judge of dulness. But perhaps the 
writer was too full of his subject. Of course, Sir 
William Harcourt made the most of Lord Salisbury’s 
suggestive and rather cowardly incitements to re- 
bellion, with which we have already dealt. If the 
report of a news agency may be trusted, the Prime 
Minister’s appeal to brute force has_ proved rather 
too much for the digestion of the Lord Chancellor, 
who ventured to utter at the St. Stephen’s Club a 
hope that Ulster would recognise the authority of 
Parliament. Lord Salisbury, according to the same 
version of what occurred, was down upon Lord Hals- 
bury at once. The First Minister of the Crown 
stigmatised the scruples expressed by the Keeper of 
the Queen’s Conscience as the quiddities of a mere 
lawyer, and intimated that the threat of rebellion 
was his trump card. Emboldened by his chief's 
example, Colonel Saunderson, to follow the narra- 
tive a step further, declared that if a Parliament 
House were erected in Dublin, the Ulstermen, unless 
previously apprehended by the police, would pull it 
down. Colonel Saunderson is a man of wit and 
humour. He sees the absurdity of Mr. Johnston’s 
and Dr. Kane’s “ bullying clack” as clearly as any- 
one. But he is a politician, and he plays the game. 
When all is over, and Home Rule has been peacefully 
granted to Ireland, no one will emerge from the last 
ditch with greater alacrity than the gallant Colonel. 
No one will more cheerfully exchange his rifle for his 
Joe Miller. Colonel Saunderson and his Irish friends 
have taken it into their heads that intimidation is 
the best means of dealing with such contemptible 
creatures as Englishmen and Scotchmen. They will 
find themselves mistaken. They have probably been 
misled by Mr. Arnold-Forster and Mr. T. W. 
Russell, neither of whom is exactly typical of the 
nationality to which he belongs. 
Sir William Harcourt dealt in a masterly fashion 
with the loose and irrelevant talk about a referendum 
in which Lord Salisbury chooses to indulge. It is 








time that this nonsense was knocked on the head, 
once for all. The introduction of the referendum 
into this country would entirely destroy the whole 
system of representative government, and substitute 
for ita pure democracy, under which Members of 
Parliament would be not so much delegates as 
dummies. It would be as much more radical a 
change than Home Rule as Home Rule is more 
radical than a Tramway Bill. It has about as 
much chance of being adopted as Lord Salisbury, 
who evidently thinks himself well qualified for 
the Vatican, has of becoming Pope. But pre- 
posterous as this extreme Jacobinism is in the 
mouth of a Minister who proclaims himself a 
Tory, Lord Salisbury’s treatment of it makes it 
more preposterous still. For in what circumstances, 
if he has his way, will the referendum—a thing as 
outlandish as its name—be used, and how will it be 
applied? It will be employed at the pleasure of the 
House of Lords, and by means of a General Election. 
For reasons already given, we regard the referendum 
—which cannot be described in good English, or 
even, to all appearance, in good Latin—as wholly 
unsuitable to this country. If, however, there has 
at any time been reason for adopting it, the present 
Parliament afforded ample opportunities. The 
Tories came in on a policy of No Land Purchase 
and No Coercion. So far as they said any- 
thing about Free Education they condemned it. 
Yet, without giving the constituencies any oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion, they introduced and 
carried a Coercion Act, a Free Education Act, and a 
Land Purchase Act. Recent experience has shown 
that when a Tory Government is in office the House 
of Lords practically ceases to exist. With the return 
of a Liberal Administration to power its mischievous 
activity revives. Lord Salisbury’s argument about the 
confusion of issues at a General Election is even more 
absurd than Sir William Harcourt supposes. If 
it proves anything, it proves that the will of the 
people has never been declared on any question 
at all. In 1885, Coercion, Foreign Policy, Local 
Government, and Mr. Chamberlain’s “ unauthorised 
programme” were before the country at once. In 
1886, Land Purchase was quite as much to the fore 
as Home Rule. In i880 there were the reforms 
promised by Mr. Gladstone as well as the adventures 
achieved by Lord Beaconsfield. Even in 1868 the 
ballot and compulsory education had places in 
men’s minds beside the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church and the recognition of tenant-right 
throughout Ireland. It is impossible to satisfy the 
imaginary conditions imposed by Lord Salisbury. 
Fortunately there is no need to make the at- 
tempt. The representatives of the people are not 
mere delegates. But duty constrains the fulfil- 
ment of their pledges to their constituents, and 
that duty the House of Lords will not prevent 
them from discharging. 








MR. GOSCHEN’S LATEST BLUNDER. 





TYVHE Government is preparing for itself serious 

trouble in encouraging the bimetallist agitation. 
Lord Salisbury’s reckless want of judgment is so 
notorious that we have ceased to wonder at any 
folly he commits. For the sake of a supposed party 
advantage he is ready even to encourage civil war; 
and Mr. Balfour, like an obedient nephew, is prepared 
to follow in his uncle’s footsteps. But on a grave 
financial question we had a right to expect that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at least would 
save the Government from a bad scrape. Yet 
Mr. Goschen has done perhaps more than any 
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other member of the Cabinet to encourage the bi- 
metallists. Even in his address to the London 
Chamber of Commerce a few months ago he went 
out of his way to state that he would be glad 
to do what he could to raise the value of silver, and 
he added that, if other Governments would open their 
mints to the free coinage of silver, the Government 
to which he belongs would engage that the Bank of 
England would keep a portion of its reserve in the 
same metal. All this is only a sample of the 
way in which from time to time the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has egged on the bimetallists. 
Furthermore, he has clearly given encouragement 
to President Harrison to call together an Inter- 
national Bimetallic Conference. The very phrase 
used in the American announcement that a 
Conference would probably meet, namely, to take 
measures for securing an extended use of silver, 
suggests the hand of Mr. Goschen. An extended 
use of silver is the way he likes to put the matter so 
as to avoid committing himself plainly either for or 
against bimetallism. From this very phrase alone 
we should be justified in inferring that Mr. 
Goschen was not merely consulted, but that he sug- 
gested a form of words which would admit of our 
own Government being represented at the Conference. 
And to cap the blunder, he announced to the bi- 
metallic deputation on Wednesday that the Govern- 
ment had accepted President Harrison’s invitation 
to send a representative to a Conference to consider 
what measures, if any, can be taken to increase 
the use of silver in the monetary systems of both 
countries. Mr. Goschen must know that nothing 
can be done in this country, and it is not straight- 
forward to lead the United States Government 
to suppose that anything is intended to be done. 
Lastly, Mr. Goschen has from time to time ex- 
pressed regret that the monometallists have not 
thought it worth their while to discuss the question 
more fully by meeting the arguments of the bi- 
metallists. For a Minister of the Crown occupying 
such a position as that of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer hardly anything could be more foolish or 
more mischievous. It is certain that bimetallism 
will not be adopted by this country; and the more 
hope the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his col- 
leagues hold out to the bimetallists, the greater will 
be their disappointment by-and-by, and the more 
probable is it that they will turn upon the Government. 
Besides, if our Government induces other Govern- 
ments, and more particularly that of the United 
States, to go into a Conference, and it is found that 
our Government will not do what the other 
States represented expected from it, they will, 
not altogether unnaturally, feel that they have 
been played with, and perhaps even imposed 
upon. 

Without going into the abstract scientific reasons 
why bimetallism is impracticable, it is enough to say 
that it is impossible to fix the relative values of any 
two metals, for nobody can foresee what the pro- 
duction of those metals may be. But, so far as our 
own Government is concerned, it would be simply 
suicidal to do what the bimetallists are agitating for. 
This country for several generations has been lend- 
ing immense sums to every other country on the 
face of the earth on the express condition that it 
should be repaid principal and interest in gold. But 
the bimetallists are urging the Government to change 
our existing monetary system and to make silver 
equally with gold legal tender for all debts, public 
and private. If they had their way, all our foreign 
debtors all over the world would be legally entitled 
to pay us principal and interest in silver, not in 
gold as is stipulated in the contracts. Were there 
the slightest danger that {such a thing would 





take place, it is perfectly obvious that there 
would be an outery from every investor in the 
country such as would hurl from power in a week 
the strongest Ministry that has ever existed. Lack- 
ing in judgment as the Prime Minister is, and fond 
as is the Chancellor of the Exchequer of fishing for 
popularity by making himself all things to all men, 
it is incredible that they can be foolish enough to 
seriously think of acceding in any way to the bi- 
metallists’ demand. But if they have no intention of 
acceding, then the raising of false hopes, and the bring- 
ing together of a great International Conference which 
is doomed to disappointment beforehand, is a grave 
political blunder, if not something worse. Probably 
Ministers think that their game will not be exposed 
soon enough to injure them. The invitations to the 
International Conference have been only just sent 
out. It must be some months, therefore, before 
the Conference can get through the business 
that will be set before it. But until the Con- 
ference has met, and the hopeless differences 
of opinion between its members are brought out, 
the futility of calling it together will not be 
known. At the same time, if the Dissolution 
takes place in July, the bimetallists all over the 
country will be flushed with hope that the Govern- 
ment really intends to do something or other that 
will improve the value of silver, and therefore there 
will be a high probability that the bimetallic vote, 
whatever it may be worth, will be secured for 
Ministers. It seems clever tactics at first sight, and 
it is the kind of thing that would be likely to com- 
mend itself to the author of “ Mr. Goschen’s Finance.” 
But we are inclined to think that, as a piece of 
tactics, it is something more than dangerous; for 
if the bulk of the people should think that there 
was the least danger of our monetary system being 
interfered with, the loss of votes would be very 
much greater than the gain from the adhesion 
of the bimetallists. Bankers at present as a body 
are very Conservative; but bankers would be the 
very first to rise in arms if there was the least 
danger of the encouragement of bimetallism in any 
form. 

As for the bimetallists themselves, outside of 
Lancashire they are neither very numerous nor very 
influential. In Lancashire there is no question that 
they have considerable influence ; that is shown by 
the vote of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
last week in favour of bimetallism, although, it is 
true, by a small majority. Elsewhere, however, all 
the leading bankers, merchants, and manufacturers 
are opposed to all tampering with our monetary 
system. It has existed now for over three-quarters 
of a century; it has worked admirably; there is not 
the slightest reason why it should be changed, and 
capitalists everywhere are opposed to change for the 
sake of change. In Lancashire the agitation has 
made headway because the bimetallists have been 
able to persuade many Lancashire men, otherwise 
hard-headed, that the demonetisation of silver has 
injured trade, and more particularly that it has 
injured the trade with the silver-using countries and 
gives manufacturers in the silver-using countries an 
advantage over manufacturers at home. The notion 
is quite mistaken. The depreciation of silver or the 
demonetisation of silver, or whatever word be pre- 
ferred, has not injured trade; on the contrary, trade 
grows and improves every year, though there are de- 
pressions now and then, as there always have been 
throughout the history of the world. And as for the 
notion that trade with the silver-using countries is 
specially depressed, that is equally unfounded. What 
is true is that rapid fluctuations in the purchasing 
power of silver money do disorganise trade while they 
are going on, and that, therefore, rapid fluctuations 
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are a misfortune not only to the silver-using coun- 
tries but to all who trade with them. But then 
the rapid fluctuations have really been caused 
chiefly by the action of Governments. First the 
German Government demonetised silver, and shortly 
afterwards France, Italy, Belgium and Switzerland, 
stopped the coinage of the metal. All this naturally 
reduced very greatly the consumption of silver, and 
so intensified the fall in value. More recently the 
United States Government attempted to undo what 
the five European States named had previously done, 
by buying silver on a large scale. That multiplied 
and intensified the fluctuations. Now, if any number 
of Governments in an International Conference enter 
into some agreement for rehabilitating silver, they will 
add to the number of fluctuations and so continue 
the disturbance of trade. If the bimetallists and the 
Governments could only be induced to see that it 
matters little to traders whether silver is high or low 
in value, that what is really important is that the 
value should remain stable, then they would see that 
the less they interfere the better it will be for all 
parties concerned. It is, however, because the 
bimetallists will not recognise this that the action of 
Mr. Goschen and his colleagues is so specially mis- 
chievous. They are lending the authority of one of 
the greatest Governments inthe world—of a Govern- 
ment, too, which for almost a century has been 
committed in policy against bimetallism—to an 
encouragement of the notion that the policy we have 
hitherto acted upon is wrong, and that Governments 
can do for trade what in the nature of things it is 
impossible they could do. 


BARON BRAMWELL. 





TYNO the lay public the death of a distinguished 
lawyer is rarely a matter of moment, for most 
great lawyers achieve eminence only in the sphere of 
which the public has no experience, save in the 
shape of costs. But Baron Bramwell, like Sir James 
Stephen, built a reputation outside the realm of law 
as well as a very striking monument within it. Asa 
lawyer he has left memories which have passed into 
the proverbs of his profession. He was one of the 
pioneers of legal reform, and the reorganisation of 
common-law procedure is amongst the memorials 
of his practical sense. He had no faith in the per- 
fection of our machinery of jurisprudence, and could 
never havetold an assembly of lawstudents,asthe Lord 
Chancellor did at Birmingham, that people who com- 
plained about the law’s delays were ignorant libellers 
of a faultless administration. As a judge, Lord Bram- 
well commanded universal respect, not more, perhaps, 
by his judicial qualities than by his perception of 
the fact that it is no part of a judge’s business to 
pose as a rhetorical philosopher-in-waiting to man- 
kind. He had, we are told, “‘an antipathy to all the 
unctuous platitudes of the Bench,” and it was 
certainly a great public benefit to have at least one 
judge who did not favour the court with moral re- 
flections, and send the prisoner to the cells with a 
dull homily in his éar. Lord Bramwell’s judgments 
were remarkable for their vigour, terseness, thorough 
knowledge of the law, and that particular quality 
of intellect which, until womanhood suffrage re- 
forms our vocabulary, people will continue to call 
masculine. Without being a cynic, he had that 
just appreciation of human nature which preserves 
the balance between harshness and emotional 
sentiment. 
But with all the gifts of experience which created 
an admirable judge, Baron Bramwell illustrated the 
truism that the best lawyer often makes a poor 











politician. The judicial Bramwell of the Bench 
became the dogmatic “B.” of the ‘Times. The 
genius of law reform was transmuted to the moving 
spirit of that uncanny institution, the Liberty and 
Property Defence League. In his legal judgments 
Bramwell ranked with the greatest intellects of his 
profession. In his political essays he was a yoke- 
fellow with Lord Wemyss. Some facetious Socialist 
ought to compile a selection of the letters of “ B.” to 
show what comic extravagance this keen-witted 
lawyer could commit in his zeal for the principle 
of individualism. “How often in the future,” 
says his able panegyrist in the Times, “ shall 
we miss his thrusts into the very vitals of 
imposture!”’ And how often shall we miss the 
delightful incongruity of the epistles in which the 
man who hated platitudes constantly mistook a 
platitude for a fundamental law! Liberty and pro- 
perty are excellent things, but their association in 
Bramwell’s mind was about as logical as the connec- 
tion of “Imperium et Libertas” in the mind of a 
Primrose Dame. The League to which Bramwell 
devoted his mind in his last years, and which came 
so signally to grief in the London County Council 
elections, is the inevitable burlesque of all attempts 
to stereotype the hostility of the individual to the 
community. The judge who in many a difficult case 
had shown a discrimination which is the essence 
of wisdom, became the apostle of a hidebound 
creed which treated all discrimination as heresy. 
There was a proposal to make illegal the pay- 
ment of working-men’s wages at public-houses. 
It was pointed out that this usage was a wanton 
temptation to the working-man to spend his money 
on drink before the needs of his home were satisfied. 
There was very little doubt that in many ca:e; the 
custom was due to an arrangement betwern the 
employer and the publican. Here, it might have 
been thought, was an instance in which even the 
most rigid disciples of laisser faire would recognise 
the propriety and the public policy of reform. But 
Lord Bramwell was inflexible, and his League 
denounced the proposed innovation as a gross inva- 
sion of liberty, as if the arbitrary choice of a public- 
house for the payment of wages belonged to the 
rudiments of freedom. Liberty, in Lord Bramwell’s 
mind, was not an independent principle. It had to 
co-exist with a theory of property which compre- 
hended and justified every abuse in our landed 
system. The slightest change which threatened to 
increase the authority of the community by na row- 
ing that of any propertied class found in “ B.” an 
inexorable opponent. When Sir William Harcourt 
was illustrating the folly of placing Iri h County 
Councils at the mercy of Irish judges, he said it 
would be like submitting popular liberties to the 
authority of Baron Bramwell; whereupon Bramwell, 
with exquisite naiveté, asked in the Times what this 
sinister authority might be. Law-reformer though 
he was, he had no conception of the elasticity which 
is necessary to democratic government. The Liberty 
and Property Defence League is as much in the rear 
of public opinion as Mr. Greenwood’s Anti-Jacobinism 
is in the rear of what is still called the Conservative 
party. It needed only the intervention of Lord Wemyss 
to complete the discomfiture of the Moderates on March 
5th, and a letter from “ B.”’ was usually the master- 
stroke of unconscious irony in the Tory case. It is 
unfortunate that Lord Bramwell’s career should be 
associated in the public mind chiefly with an un- 
yielding and obsolete dogma in the political sphere ; 
but his services to his profession, and his high rank 
in that long array of judges who have shed a lustre 
on the English Bench, will be remembered when 
the eccentricities of “ B.” and his League are for- 
gotten. 
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THE CENTRIPETAL FORCE IN RELIGION. 
T is impossible not to be struck with two con- 

flicting aspects of the May conferences. The 
first is the amazing diversity of aim and organisation 
which they exhibit, and the second is the growing 
desire to attain some kind of organic union. The 
first characteristic is obvious enough. The London 
journals this week have day by day contained ac- 
counts of at least five or six great separate religious 
organisations, differently officered, and pursuing 
their aims with a certain exaggerated individualism 
that borders on sheer religiousanarchy. In addition 
to the great Nonconformist congresses, we have such 
institutions as the Corporation of the Sons of the 
Clergy, the Church of England Sunday School 
Institute, the United Kingdom Band of Hope, and 
two or three organisations for spreading knowledge 
of the Bible, to say nothing of the host of philan- 
thropic movements which is very worthily headed by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
Perhaps none of these movements directly and 
obviously conflict with each other, but it is clear 
that, like the various divisions of the older and 
younger Methodist bodies, they involve a frequent 
waste of social and intellectual energy, while every 
now and then they wear a rather pitiful sectarian 
aspect. It must needs be that the embodiment of 
religious ideas should present the broken lights of 
truth rather than its pure white beam—but there 
does not seem any reason why the light should be 
split up into multitudinous raylets that serve chiefly 
to distract and perplex the vision. The tendency of 
the modern religious man is clearly to place himself 
in line with the general movement of society rather 
than to emphasise the particularism of any one 
organised expression of religious aspiration. The 
Oxford movement and the Mauricean theology have, 
at all events, left this clear mark on English re- 
ligion, and it is a thoroughly healthy sign that the 
worst side of sectarianism—its cliquiness, its in- 
tolerance, its narrowness of intellectual aim—is 
obviously ceasing to attract the free English 
churches. 

No more notable instance of the tendency to 
which we have referred could occur than Dr. Herber 
Evans’s eloquent and suggestive address as chairman 
of the Congregational Union. Dr. Evans is a Welsh- 
man of acknowledged power, a man of real light and 
leading in a community which has to maintain a 
daily struggle against a dominant Church, aggressive 
in its propaganda, non-popular in its origin, and 
linked almost entirely with the conservative forces 
in Welsh society. But he is impressed with the 
necessity for limiting rather than expanding the 
area of separate—perhaps we ought to say separatist 
—religious activities. Naturally, and indeed in- 
evitably, he pleads for an unremitting devotion to 
the cause of Disestablishment. Any centripetal 
movement in the Churches must necessarily, as far as 
organisation is concerned, begin by leaving out of 
account, for the present, at any rate, the sect which 
claims to be the official exponent of religion itself. 
The one condition of federation is that it should in- 
volve co-operation among a number of free and more 
or less equal bodies, drawn together by the attraction 
not only of a common aim, but of a similar history and 
a not strikingly diverse organisation. When the Esta- 
blishment is itself free, it would naturally form the 
most interesting, the most powerful, the most cultured 
centre of a federated English Church. But not till 
then. Meanwhile, Dr. Evans very sensibly suggests 
some material for the consideration of the Free 
Church Congress which is to be held in Manchester 
next November. 

Why, for instance, should there not be a Joint 





Missions Board (for this is what Dr. Evans’s sug- 
gestion amounts to) charged with the duty of 
directing the operations of that which is really the 
Foreign Office of the Christian State, and of prevent- 
ing the appalling waste of funds and propagandist 
energy, and, above all, the jarring rivalries of sects 
that trouble the missionary movement? The social 
work of the churches might very well demand a 
Conference to itself, and there seems no valid reason 
why the intellectual resources of great bodies 
like the Methodists and the Congregationalists, 
united on every doctrinal point of the smallest im- 
portance, should not be enriched by a regular inter- 
change of preachers. Nor does it seem entirely out 
of the range of possibilities that Mr. Gore’s plea for 
a new Christian casuistry should be enforced by a 
concerted attempt to apply some of the results of 
modern Biblical criticism and theological specu- 
lation to the moral and social problems of the age. 
It is perhaps dangerous to take up the fascinating 
analogy of the Catholic Church. But with all its 
faults, it is clear that the Roman organisation has 
a power of impressing the modern world with a 
single distinct and rounded utterance such as none 
of its rivals possess. Not only do the free English 
churches lack a head, but they are to a large extent de- 
void of the means of authoritative expression. Would 
it be possible, for instance, for any Protestant church 
of to-day to draw up a document remotely resembling 
in form or in purpose either the earlier or the later 
Christian formularies? We doubt it—nay, we are 
not certain that a good many excellent Dissenters 
would not shrink from such a task as an act of posi- 
tive impiety, as well as a betrayal of the Noncon- 
formist tradition. 

However, the omens are distinctly in favour of 
some such movement towards unity as the confer- 
ences at Grindelwald and Manchester portend. The 
death of Mr. Spurgeon was no doubt a distinct loss 
to the preaching power of modern Dissent, but we 
are inclined to think that the disappearance of 
the one aggressive representative, not simply of 
rational Calvinism, but of the old literal ortho- 
doxy, clears the way for a new departure. 
The Congregationalists, a large body of the 
Methodists, and a section at all events of the 
Baptists and the Presbyterians, must to-day find 
themselves in more substantial accord as to the 
salient aspects of their propaganda than at any 
period in the century. It isa sign of the times that 
the Independent is moved to suggest the formation 
of a Federation Society, which would supply a kind 
of spiritual complement to the collective work of the 
Liberation Society. It is not too much to expect 
that next November will see the definite crystallisa- 
tion of a movement that has long been in the air, 
and that corresponds with the desire of the leading 
spirits in Nonconformist thought to establish— 
perhaps we should say to re-establish—the founda- 
tions, not simply of Churches, but of a Church. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





i a apprehensions and alarms of the last few 
weeks are gradually passing away, to be re- 
placed, no doubt, at no long interval, by rumours 
arising out of the political unsettlement that is so 
conspicuous a feature of the past week. Dynamite 
has ceased to be purely an Anarchist weapon, and is 
resorted to by the Roumanians of the extreme east 
of Hungary to intimidate their Magyar rulers. In 
France the scare is almost at an end. M. Véry, the 
proprietor of the restaurant which was blown up in 
revenge for Ravachol’s capture there, and M. Hamo- 
nod, one of his customers at the moment of the 
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explosion, have succumbed to their injuries; but 
journalistic ingenuity has discovered, without much 
evidence, that Hamonod was the author of the 
explosion, and that both men were “ injured by the 
dynamite, but killed by the doctors.” Satisfactory 
replies have been given, but the existence of these 
interpretations of the event sufficiently indicates a 
reaction of feeling after the tension of the last 
month. A special Bill is about to be introduced 
giving compensation for the damages caused by the 
explosions, and the wages and numbers of the Paris 
police have alike been raised. 

But the event of the week in France, if not in 
Europe, is the appearance last Saturday of a fresh 
Papal manifesto of the most decided kind. It draws 
a distinction indeed between the constitution and the 
legislation of the State, and insists that the latter 
may be combated while the former is accepted. But 
it insists so positively on the necessity of accepting 
the Republic that it has all but broken up the Re- 
actionary party. Their organs have hard work to 
evade its conclusions. M. de Cassagnac promises to 
accept the Republic the day it reassures him both as 
a Frenchman and as a Catholic. The Moniteur 
Universel ventures respectfully to contest the Papal 
view. The Pope (it says) does not grasp the provi- 
sional character of the Republic. The Correspondance 
Nationale explains the document away. The Pope 
only means (it argues) to disecountenance actual 
rebellion. It is true that, as the Siécle and some 
Radical papers note, the Pope defends the liberty of 
preaching, which has recently led to so much disorder 
in the churches ; and that his advice virtually tends 
to the formation of a Catholic reactionary party. 
But his insistence on the duty of accepting the Re- 
public is so decisive that it savours of hypercriti- 
cism for a Republican paper to carp at the details of 
the document. It is stated that the Brief was 
prompted by the late French Ministry, and that its 
object was to avert the termination of the Concordat 
—in other words, disestablishment. The suggestion, 
if made, was doubtless not explicit. Meanwhile, the 
Bishop of Nancy and the Archbishop of Aix have 
their stipends suspended, so that the Church is so 
far disendowed without disestablishment. 

The second ballots in the municipal elections 
indicate a steady growth of feeling for the Republic. 
The Conservatives have lost ground again; the 
Socialists, who expected to carry forty or fifty large 
towns, have hardly held their own. At Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Lille, Calais, Troyes, and elsewhere they 
are well beaten. At Fourmies not only are they 
beaten, but their leaders have had to seek police 
protection from the sous-préfet. Their successes are 
at Roubaix, St. Ouen, near Paris, and one or two 
third-rate towns. Still, Marseilles, Toulouse, and 
some other places are apparently held by Radicals 
of more or less Socialistic sympathies. The Socialists 
received either active or passive aid from the Clericals 
in many places, and their defeat is therefore the 
more notable. 

An “ Anti-Socialist Association” has just been 
formed in Paris for the development of Individual- 
ism, “the mark of that Anglo-Saxon race that is con- 
quering the world in contrast to the system which 
has made the East inferior to the West and now 
finds its chief centre in Absolutist Germany.” It is 
avowedly non-political, and includes the Dues de 
Broglie and D’ Audiffret-Pasquier on the one side, and 
MM. Jules Simon and Maurice Block on the other. 
M. Léon Say has withdrawn because it is non- 
political; M. Yves Guyot refused to join because it 
contains Protectionists, whose creed is a bad form of 
State Socialism. The first meeting is to be held 
on May 21, when M. Lafargue (of Lille) will 
debate the question of Socialism v. Individualism 
with M. Demolius, its founder. 

The Belgian Chamber has decided that the Consti- 
tution shall be revised in respect of the extension of the 
franchise, the elections and qualification of Senators, 
the existing inability to acquire colonies (so as to 
make way for the admission of the Congo State to 











that category), the position and succession of the 
heir to the throne, and one or two minor points. 
But it has refused to open a way for minority repre- 
sentation (the question, however, will be reopened in 
the Senate), and though it has prepared one for the 
Royal referendum, a part of the Right accepts this 
only under reserve as to the conditions—which are to 
be fixed hereafter, by ordinary law. The Premier is 
said to have meditated resignation in consequence of 
these checks. 

Thursday, May 26th, will see the celebration of 
the golden wedding of the King and Queen of Den- 
mark in the chapel of the Castle at Christiansborg. 
Whether the Czar will visit Denmark at present is 
uncertain; should he come, it is stated that his visit 
will be so timed as to avoid the German Emperor, 
who will be the guest of the Crown Prince, and will 
leave on the 27th, theCzar arriving on the 28th for one 
day only. However, it is now generally believed 
that the latter proposes to visit the Emperor at Ber- 
lin this summer—a resolve which, though of little 
enough value in itself as a guarantee of European 
peace, will nevertheless reassure the Bourses. The 
King and Queen of Italy will also visit Berlin. 

The German Emperor has again given an un- 
pleasant shock to the steady-going bourgeoisie by 
publicly complimenting the sentry who recently 
shot a civilian in Berlin for refusing to stand when 
called to order for a breach of police regulations, 
and wounded an innocent passer-by. 

However, the “new régime” has come in for 
some severe criticism this week. Herr Richter, the 
Liberal leader, questioned the Prussian Government 
on Monday in the Landtag as to the plans for reno- 
vating the neighbourhood of the Royal Palace, 
in preparation for the erection of a statue to 
William I. The plans included cascades, fountains, 
a canalisation of the Spree which would enable the 
Royal yacht to moor at Berlin, terraces round the 
Palace—either for the princes to play on, or to 
prevent Anarchists with explosives from finding 
suitable cover. <A certain Herr Kunze, a Coun- 
cillor of the Administrative Tribunal (a special 
court for dealing with Civil Servants which hap- 
pily has no parallel in England), had stated that 
certain persons had offered a million marks for the 
latter project, and had suggested a lottery. He had 
also apparently boasted a good deal of his powers 
and of the concessions he held from the Emperor, 
and had given ample material for Herr Richter’s 
attack on the “ Byzantinism” of the new régime, as 
contrasted with the simplicity of earlier Hohenzollern 
monarchs. However, two Ministers denied that a 
lottery was in contemplation, and gave assurances so 
satisfactory that Herr Richter withdrew his motion. 

Herr Ahlwardt, a violent anti-Semite, alleges 
that a Jewish firm of rifle manufacturers have sup- 
plied 425,000 unserviceable rifles to the German 
army. The charge is not credited outside the Con- 
servative ranks; but it will doubtless stimulate the 
formal adoption by that party of anti-Semitism. 
The Crown Prince formally entered the German 
army on his tenth birthday last week. 

A week has been taken up with attempts to 
form an Italian Ministry; and finally one has 
been formed under Signor Giolitti, once a Minister 
under Crispi, which contains few men of the first 
rank, and, being largely composed of the Piedmontese 
group, has already incurred the disfavour of the 
Southern deputies, who tolerated Rudini as a Sicilian. 
Signor Zanardelli was summoned, but declined to act; 
Nicotera advised the King to consult Crispi, but the ex- 
Ministerdeclined to return toofficeat present. Saracco 
and Ellena refused to join: the former because he de- 
manded reduction in the military budget; and it seems 
generally felt that a dissolution is impending, and 
that, without the power to dissolve, the new Ministry 
cannot last. Signor Brin takes Foreign Affairs, 
while General Pelloux, whose demands were the 
cause of the last crisis but one, returns to the Ministry 
of War. Curiously, public. opinion is apathetic. 
Financial circles even welcome the change, because 
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it may tend to clear up the situation; and if the 
Extreme Left could only act together, there might be 
some prospect after the Dissolution of the reduction 
of the military and colonial expenditure. 

General Gresser, Prefect of St. Petersburg, has 
died, in that city, of gangrene following on a sub- 
cutaneous injection of “ vitaline’”"—a quack remedy, 
composed of borax and glycerine. The case was at 
first thought to be one of poisoning by Nihilists; 
but more probably the syringe was dirty. 

Serious riots following on a strike occurred on 
Monday and Tuesday of last week at Lodz, in 
Poland. Many murders and incendiary fires took 
place, the town was in a state of siege, and the 
troops repeatedly fired on the rioters. 

The murderers of Dr. Vulkhovitch have been con- 
victed at Constantinople and sentenced to death: 
their instigators, to fifteen years’ penal servitude, in 
absence. 

To-morrow (Sunday) the General Election takes 
place in Greece. M. Tricoupis, who is waving the 
standard of Pan-Hellenism before the Macedonian 
and Epirot residents in Athens, received an en- 
thusiastic ovation in that city on Sunday, and 
seems to be very popular in the Cyclades. M. 
Deliyannis is making a tour of the Peloponnesus, 
and has attacked the King and the capitalist 
classes in language which his hearers have caught 
up and intensified much as Mr. Balfour's audience, 
on a certain occasion at Stockport, did his allusions 
to Mr. Gladstone. Excitement is at a very high 
pitch, and complaints of violence are made. It 
seems generally admitted that the Third or Minis- 
terial party is out of the running, and the prob- 
abilities are held to be in favour of a Tricoupist 
triumph. 

The civil war in Venezuela continues. Apparently 
an insurgent triumph is at hand. 








THE ALIEN QUESTION. 


—— --+ 2 


\ R. GIFFEN has just issued a return which 
B shows a considerable increase in the volume 
of the influx of Russian and Polish immigrants to 
this country during the last year. The total number 
who settled permanently in England in 1891 is esti- 
mated at from ten to eleven thousand, as against 
five or six thousand in 1890. There is consequently 
a renewed attempt (not, it need scarcely be said, 
countenanced by Mr. Giffen) to get up an alien scare. 
The Conservative Metropolitan members have met in 
conference and lent the weight of their signatures 
to a memorial calling on the Government to “ take 
steps” against the immigrants without delay (nature 
of steps unspecified), and that eminent economist 
Mr. Lowther still holds the terrors of a motion 
for adjournment of the House over the heads of 
the Ministers should their reply be unsatisfactory. 
The problem to which the Cabinet are giving their 
“serious consideration” is complex enough from the 
strictly economic point of view ; but when in its dis- 
cussion the laws of political meteorology have to be 
considered, as well as those of political economy, the 
situation becomes highly interesting. 

lt is very important that the nature and extent 
of the problem should be clearly defined and under- 
stood, in view of the vague alarmist rumours which 
so easily get abroad. 

The influx has been going on more or less rapidly 
for several years, especially since the outbreak, some 
ten or eleven years ago, of persecution against the 
Jews in Russia. It reached a maximum in 1882, 
then gradually declined in volume until about 1888 
or 1889, since when it has steadily risen again to its 
present amount. Most of the poor foreigners, who 
are chiefly Jews, land at London or Hull. Many of 
them hold through tickets for America, others settle 
permanently in this country. Of those who come to 
the Port of London, a large proportion gravitate to 
the districts in Whitechapel, St. George's-in-the- 








East, and Stepney where the bulk of their co- 
religionists live; while those who land at Hull mostly 
move inland, some staying in Leeds and other large 
towns, but the majority passing on to America. 

The foreign Jew on arriving at our shores is 
usually without either capital or knowledge of a 
trade: he brings with him nothing but his indomit- 
able race-characteristics of persistence, patience, and 
pliancy—his willingness to work almost unlimited 
hours for little pay, and his capacity to seize the 
psychological moment, when it arrives, for improving 
his position. The raw immigrant is rather untrained 
than unskilled. He does not go to swell the crowd 
of low-skilled labour competing for employment at 
the docks, or come on the Poor Law guardians for 
relief, but quietly finds a place at the bottom of the 
graduated scale of workers for whom the extreme 
subdivision of labour and the peculiar organisation 
prevailing in certain East London handicrafts make 
a place. In the earlier stages of his work he is con- 
tent with the barest subsistence, but his standard of 
life is peculiarly elastic, and, generally speaking, he 
makes his way upward and ends perhaps as a small 
master, his first place in the workshop being taken 
by fresh arrivals from abroad. 

The Jewish population in East London occupy to 
some extent a province by themselves industrially, 
as well as locally; certain branches, for example, of 
the clothing trade being almost entirely in their 
hands, and being in fact, to a great degree, their 
creation. Thus, though it cannot be said that the 
immigrants have brought with them any special 
form of skill or knowledge like the Flemings and 
Huguenots, they have certainly imported a kind of 
intellect and industrial character specially adapted 
for the development of what is practically a new 
trade. 

It cannot, however, be denied that economically 
the immigrant Jew is open to a good deal of criti- 
cism. The small “ sweating” shop, or worse still, the 
home production, which suits him, and to which he 
is suited, is a low and undesirable form of industrial 
organisation, apparently incompatible with effective 
combination, and often eluding all the efforts of the 
sanitary or factory inspectors. Moreover, in some 
branches of work, eg., the boot and shoe trade, 
cabinetmaking, and some parts of the clothing 
industry, he comes into direct contact with the 
English labourer in a crowded market. Add to this 
that when he arrives he has a low standard of life 
and little knowledge of sanitary laws, and it is not 
difficult to understand the feeling against him. 

But we must discriminate carefully between 
the differing and conflicting grounds on which 
a measure of restriction is advocated. The com- 
monest plea, that he is a potential pauper, likely 
to become chargeable to the rates, is refuted 
by the simple fact that the immigrants do not 
to any great extent come on the Poor Law, being 
relieved when in distress by voluntary Jewish 
agencies. The idea, however, seems to linger in the 
mind of Mr. Wilkins, who has compiled a kind of 
“ brief for the alarmist” out of all the current anti- 
alien arguments and rumours, and who suggests, 
with a fine comprehensiveness, the shutting out of 
those “ unprovided with the means of subsistence, 
mentally or bodily afflicted, or likely in any way 
to become a public nuisance or public burden.” 
That it is not a pauperised class that is in question 
is evident from the second plea commonly urged, 
viz., that the standard of comfort of the aliens is so 
low, and the hours they work are so long, that they 
compete unfairly with English labour. This argu- 
ment is far more powerful than the last, with which 
indeed it is quite irreconcilable. We cannot 
decently object toa class of persons both because 
they can produce less than they consume and 
because they are content to consume less than they 
produce. 

The low standard of life of the immigrants is in 
reality the kernel of the objection felt by many 
English workmen. The grievance is not the 
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addition to the population, much less to the rates, but 
the juxtaposition of a low standard of life by the 
side of a higher, with the tendency to degrade the 
higher by the unequal competition. 

Now it is fair to observe that this complaint is 
not really met by the usual retort that the com- 
petition will remain as keen if the Jew makes the 
cheap clothing and boots abroad, and sends them to 
England ; that, in fact, a policy of shutting out 
cheap labour is futile unless backed up by a scheme 
of tariffs to shut out cheap goods. If, indeed, the 
alien’s standard of life were as much below that of 
the country he had left as of the country in which 
he settled, it would make no economic difference to 
English labour whether the cheap clothes were 
made across the road or across the Channel. Were 
his low standard a depression in an otherwise uni- 
form level extending from here to Poland, it would 
be indifferent whether the centre of depression 
travelled to our shores or not. But this is not the 
case. The immigrants come from countries where 
their standard of life is not far below that generally 
prevailing, and this being so, the question of their 
location is of real importance, for it is well known 
that differences of standard of life between one 
nation and another do not set up the same process 
of “down-grade” competition as arises from differ- 
ences of level within the same country or the same 
city. 

It is then unquestionable that many of the 
immigrants form an undesirable element in our 
population, but this fact does not carry us very far 
towards a practicable remedy. To shut out foreigners 
who are destitute on arrival would clearly fail to 
meet the difficulty, for the evil complained of is not 
initial destitution, and would not be lessened if every 
immigrant brought £10 in his pocket. A reference 
in Mr. Giffen’s report to the advances made by 
Jewish money-lenders to immigrants already settled 
in England to enable them to bring over their 
families readily suggests a source from which the 
amount of the “ property qualification” could and 
would be drawn. The demand for such a qualifica- 
tion is not only odious in itself, but strikes at the 
wrong thing; for it is not the possession of little 
money, but the willingness to be content with little 
wage, which is really resented in theimmigrant. We 
can hardly make an entrance examination into each 
man's scale of wants, and reject all whose standard 
is too low. 

It is in quite another direction that the true road 
seems to lie. What we have to aim at is the enforce- 
ment on all citizens and all new-comers of a minimum 
standard of life, and the gradual raising of this mini- 
mum. There is no one Act of Parliament which can 
do this, but all measures such as the regulation of 
workshops, the enforcement of sanitary laws, and 
the like, are steps in this direction. Thus will be 
gradually formed a barrier against all comers who 
cannot conform to this rising standard, far more 
effectual than would be provided by the quack 
schemes of protection now before the country. 

Doubtless the organisers of Trade Unions in 
certain trades feel keenly the frustration of their 
efforts by the irruption of foreigners willing to work 
any hours in theirown homes. But though it is 
natural that the leaders of these Unions should 
seek for temporary relief from their difficulties by 
the short cut of an alien-law, we ought to look at 
the question from a broader point of view. The 
problem of home-work, its regulation or suppression, 
is one which affects many trades from which the 
element of alien competition is quite absent. It is 
essentially a question to be treated as a whole, not 
by checking artificially the supply of one out of 
many classes of labour which lend themselves to its 
abuses, but by increasing the responsibility of em- 
ployers for the conditions under which their work is 
done, whether it be performed in a single factory or 
scattered in a hundred dwelling-houses. 

We have said nothing as to the political aspect of 
the question of restriction, though it is abundantly 








clear, from the language used by workmen's re- 
presentatives, that they will have nothing to say 
to schemes of restriction which might interfere with 
the right of asylum for political and religious 
refugees. This limitation on possible State action is 
quite enough to put most proposals out of court and 
to puzzle any parliamentary draughtsman who may 
be employed to draw up an alien bill. 
H. LLEWELLYN SMITH. 





A TALK WITH BISMARCK. 





JRINCE BISMARCK is no longer the Chancellor 
| of the German Empire, but European politics 
have lost none of their old interest for him. Could 
it be otherwise, seeing that for a generation his has 
been the principal, the one conspicuous figure in the 
Continental Areopagus ? We in England shall err 
if, in view of the great stateman’s retirement, we 
conclude that the attitude of Germans towards him 
may be expressed by the formula, “ Out of sight, 
out of mind.” On the contrary, though Prince 
Bismarck has probably played his last active part in 
statesmanship, he is still a great power, and the 
legitimate influence which he yet exercises upon the 
political thought of Germany is a quantity which 
may not be neglected. That he will ever become 
Chancellor again is impossible. ‘ People make a 
great mistake when they talk about my returning to 
office.” he said to me in the course of a recent con- 
versation, which travelled over many subjects. 
“They seem to think that it is simply necessary to 
call me and I would go at once. But they forget 
that I am a gentleman: they forget what I owe to 
myself, to my honour.” Yet as ex-Chancellor Prince 
Bismarck will never forfeit the prestige which a 
career of unexampled brilliancy and success has won 
for him. He will continue to the last—while suc- 
cessors to his office come and go—to be “ Our Chan- 
cellor.” 

Some words of his spoken relative to questions 
which at the present time severely exercise political 
minds will doubtless be read with interest. They 
must have been uttered deliberately, for they were 
punctuated with puffs of smoke from the ponderous 
ell-long pipe which is regularly brought to the ex- 
Chancellor when the mid-day collation is over. The 
ladies had retired, Count Herbert had rushed off 
to catch a train, the dogs had fallen into the sound 
sleep of the just, and I had the Prince to myself. 

“The outlook now is peaceful, but it is at best an 
uncertain outlook. No doubt the long-threatened 
struggle with France will come one day. When? 
Ah, that no one can predict, even approximately. 
France is sure to wait until she feels herself pre- 
pared, and that she evidently does not at present. 
But when France believes herself to be ready, a 
critical situation will be produced. War may then 
break out at any time: a slight unforeseen incident 
might expedite it. But Germany will never strike 
the first blow, that is quite certain. What does 
Germany want from France? Nothing. What has 
she to expect from a war? Nothing. No, if war 
breaks out, whether soon or later, the attack will 
come—will have to come—from France.” 

Referring to the probable implication of more 
than two countries in the next European contest, the 
Prince emphasised the traditional friendship between 
Germany and England. 

“There has been steady friendship between the 
two countries since the Seven Years’ War, though 
it has, perhaps, been more of a negative than 
a positive kind. I mean, we have continued 
good friends because there has never been any 
reason why we should be otherwise. Nevertheless, 
Germany would never stand by and see England 
weakened. Europe cannot afford to lose a Great 
Power. That is why it is to the interest of 
Germany to keep Austria as strong as possible. Were 
she weak, the equilibrium would be broken. Yet 
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Austria’s position is difficult, owing to the hetero- 
geneous composition of the Empire. Germany, 
however, would never fight for British interests out 
of Europe. The interests of Great Britain in the 
East have no concern for our millions of labourers 
and peasants; they do not understand them, and 
would not fight for them. The utmost that 
Germany would be able to do is what she is bound 
by treaty to doin the case of Austria.” 

“ Yet an alliance with England in the sense of the 
Triple Alliance isimpossible. Our system of Govern- 
ment does not allow of it. One Administration 
cannot bind another in international obligations.” 

*“ That is true, and therein lie both an advantage 
and a disadvantage for England. The advantage 
is that she keeps a free hand, for which rival suitors 
might find it to their interest to make overtures in 
time of international crisis. The disadvantage is 
that England cannot treat with other Powers on the 
same favourable basis as can countries under a con- 
tinuous Executive. England must always, from her 
system of Government, be more or less opportunist. 
Yet her isolation is the less dangerous because of 
her insular position. France is the only country 
which could seriously think of planning an attack on 
her shores—say, such an attack as Napoleon contem- 
plated from Boulogne.” 

“And as to France, the main or only question 
which can, in the near future, give rise to dispute is 
Egypt. We are in Egypt and we do not see our way 
to leave.” 

“And why should you?” asked the Prince in 
astonishment. “England is more interested in 
Egypt, through the Suez Canal, than any other 
country. Gibraltar and Malta are conveniences, but 
the Suez Canal is a necessity.” 

Passing reference to the changed views so largely 
entertained in England, since the spell of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s influence was broken, regarding the 
prospect of Russia's presence in Constantinople, 
caused the Prince to observe:— 

“Russia cannot extend westward—she does not 
wish it, and she could not if she did. Her natural 
desire is to reach the sea—to have a good outlet 
in the south—and towards neither Germany nor 
Austria would she be more aggressive than now if 
she were to occupy Constantinople. Probably it 
would be a real relief to our eastern frontier.” 

Then we fell upon other topics, social, literary, 
personal—the conversation was an olla podrida, and 
all the more interesting and memorable from its 
variety—and the time sped swiftly. And all the 
while utterances sententious, witty, oracular, pro- 
found in turn, left the veteran statesman’s lips. If 
Moltke was the Great Silent One, Bismarck is the 
Man of Great Words. Bismarck as the Parliamentary 
orator impressed me much; as the conversationalist 
at his own friendly table he impressed me more. 


X. 


, 








FROM GREEN BENCHES. 





T is a well-known phenomenon of social life that 
very undesirable individuals have an extra- 
ordinary vitality. They have a knack of obstinately 
surviving hope and honour and the wearied-out 
affections of their relatives. This is something like 
the feeling even members of the present House of 
Commons seem to entertain towards it. There are 
times and seasons when a demand for an appeal to 
the country, put forward by the party out of office, 
is received with high-sniffing contempt or with 
uproarious defiance by the party in power. The 
time for such manifestations of feeling in the 
House of Commons has long passed. If a Liberal 
leader were now to make such a demand, it would be 
received in solemn and depressed silence by the 
triumphant majority ; and most of the Tories would 
indicate, as plainly as the decencies of political war- 
fare would permit, their strong sympathy with the 








demand. For everybody is worried, upset, the 
victim of that condition of mental suspense which is 
worse than the actual disaster that has come and 
has to be faced. The gossips have it that there are 
two parties in the Cabinet, the composition of which 
is clearly defined by the condition of their respective 
bank books. To several of the gentlemen who loftily 
condescend to govern the country, the salary of 
Ministers is a matter of grave concern; and the 
loss of even a possible half-year’s income from that 
source is viewed with no sense of satisfaction. 
This is the party which, a few weeks ago, was 
loudly demanding what possible reason there 
was for giving up as long as they could decently 
or indecently hold on, and that, for a few brief 
days at least, seemed to have got the upper hand. 
The latest rumour towards the beginning of the 
week was that this party had received valuable 
accession of strength from the Queen, frightened 
by the dreadful prospects which were in store for 
a nation deprived of the mild wisdom of the 
Marquis of Salisbury. Again the cry went up that 
the hold-out and hold-on section was in the ascend- 
ant, and that Lord Cross and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach would be able to draw another half-year’s 
salary. But the poor phantasm could not live for 
any length of time. There is possibly no truth in 
the report that a round-robin had been got up on the 
Tory side to urge an early dissolution ; manifestations 
of feeling of that kind are almost unknown in the 
well-disciplined ranks that stand together in defence 
of existing abuses and threatened monopolies. But 
it is certain that the followers of Mr. Balfour heard 
for the most part with unconcealed dismay the 
report of Lord Cross’s triumph. The prospect of a 
vacation entirely destroyed by visits to angry con- 
stituencies, by canvassing, by speech-making—and, 
above all, the prospect of renewing subscriptions 
which might bring back no political return—all this 
was more than the poor Tory member could calmly 
face. He turned on his masters, and for the moment, 
at least, it is evident that the party of Lord Cross 
has been overcome, and that we are drifting rapidly 
and resistlessly to an early dissolution. 

There are many signs of the coming break-up. 
Attendance in the House has grown to be shockingly 
bad. Counts-out hang threateningly over every 
sitting which is not absolutely necessary in the 
interest of Government business; there is a visible 
languor in the way men walk about the lobbies and 
corridors; and every day increases the list of 
members who signify their unwillingness to con- 
tinue in the service of their country. And yet there 
are times and moments when there is a spasm and 
flicker of the old life. Questions, instead of reveal- 
ing the ebbing vitality of the House, rather display 
a more than usually strong activity. Day after day, 
one hour, an hour and half, two hours are spent in 
the pleasant and picturesque occupation of baiting 
the Ministers on every conceivable subject that can 
interest the Parliamentary mind. The curious part 
about this hurricane of questions is that there is 
scarcely ever an allusion to the larger issues 
of politics. It is of interest to know whether 
Mr. Balfour will or will not attempt to carry the 
second reading of that dreadful local government 
measure, whose inauspicious birth will always 
remain one of the tragedies of Parliament. Now 
and then some slight indication of this interest is 
evinced by a question from Mr. Sexton. But the 
question comes languidly; and when Mr. Balfour 
replies either that the Bill is indefinitely postponed 
or that it may be expected some day next week, 
there is no response of anger or scorn, no shout of 
welcome, no answering snort of scepticism. It is 
the postmistress of Ballinafad who has found a 
champion in Dr. Tanner; it is the dread prospect of 
the additionof a few pounds a year toa superannuated 
Indian official which vexes the righteous and lofty 
soul of Mr. Seymour Keay—these are the things 
which now excite attention, cover the notice paper 
with interrogatory, and supply the diversion of the 
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House of Commons for nearly a couple of hours 
nightly. 

It is another sign of the times that Mr. Balfour 
has executed a complete transformation of manner. 
So long as he was Chief Secretary his friends found 
it difficult to persuade anybody that the charm of 
manner for which they loudly gave him credit had 
existence anywhere except in their imaginations. 
His first essays in his new character of Leader of the 
House were also unfortunate ; his manner alternated 
between noisy and rancorous defiance and apathy and 
despair. But during the last few weeks he seems 
to have plucked up courage, and with the advent of 
courage has come a milder manner. He has still 
some of the faults of his fighting era. On Thursday 
evening he proceeded to give a little speech em- 
phasised with gesture and voice, although he was 
only replying to a question, and was clearly out of 
order. The dialectician was still too strong within 
him for the passionless terseness in which a Leader 
of the House ought always to clothe his thoughts at 
question-time. But he has grown markedly more 
courteous to opponents, has lost a good deal of the 
harassed look which seemed to haunt him a few 
weeks ago, and actually, at times, gives the impres- 
sion of finding some enjoyment in human existence 
and satisfied ambition. With him also probably the 
secret is that the period of suspense is past, and that 
he now knows the date and the hour of execution. 

Finally, it is becoming tolerably evident that 
the old line of demarcation between the contending 
factions has largely broken down. There is always 
something that touches and exalts the thoughts and 
manners of men in doing things for the last time ; 
a farewell is with the most commonplace and the 
least impressionable something to soften and to 
sadden. You will see the effect of this in the 
manner of Members of Parliament to each other. 
Going along the lobbies, you no longer see men pass- 
ing each other with a scowl, as you often do when 
passion runs high and Parliaments are young. 
Events are not discussed with the uproarious 
merriment of the victorious in one group, and the 
subdued despondency of the beaten in the other. 
You rarely now find a group composed of one party 
exclusively. The Tory chats gaily and amicably 
with the Liberal; even the Parnellite may now and 
then be seen in the companionship of a Nationalist, 
though, with Irish insistence of political passion, 
the reconciliation of impending dissolution has 
affected the Irish less than any other party. Mean- 
time the Small Holdings Bill creeps along slowly 
and languidly. A few of the stern band that has 
taken Hodge in its care remain in their places; Mr. 
Chamberlain acts as the fairy godmother, and Mr. 
Chaplin grows more portentous with inflated pride 
and the rectitude of a satisfied conscience. But the 
majority of the House flees at the very mention of 
the Bill; it is in the lobby, in the library, in the 
corridor that the House of Commons now lives and 
moves. And within the last few days of brilliant 
sunshine the terrace has tempted to its smooth and 
lengthy surface the tired-out legislator. Parliament 
eats and drinks, knowing—and delighted to know— 
that to-morrow it dies; but it eats only toast and 
muffins, and its drink is the mild afternoon tea. 








OVER-PRESSWRE IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 





HOUGH we had occasion last week to point to 
one or two fallacies in the address of Sir James 
Crichton Browne to the Medical Society of London, 
on Sex in Education, we are by no means insensible 
to the value and importance of the work to which 
Sir James has devoted himself. Whatever may be 
the relative capacity of the brains of men and 
women, it is quite certain that in neither case can 
over-pressure in youth be productive of any but 
most injurious results; and, unfortunately, at this 
moment there is good reason to believe that it is 








among girls rather than boys that these evil results 
are most common. The High Schools for Girls, 
which are now established institutions amongst us, 
are admirable in their way. They have undoubtedly 
done much to improve the general education of 
women and to give them that fair start in the 
battle of life to which they are entitled. But there 
is clearly some danger of their benefits being to a 
certain extent neutralised by the anxiety of those 
concerned in their management—of the teachers and 
even of the pupils themselves—to attempt too much. 
It is not from Sir James Crichton Browne alone 
that the cry against over-pressure in these schools 
proceeds. More than one correspondent of the press 
has lately drawn attention to some facts which seem 
to offer strong corroboration of Sir James's theories ; 
whilst most parents of girls attending High Schools 
know that, excellent as the system of tuition in them 
is, and admirable as are the teachers in their devo- 
tion to their duties, the strain of work is in many 
cases far more than a growing girl ought to be 
required to bear. We do not wish to exaggerate the 
extent of the evil, nor would it be right to conceal 
the fact that the Council of the Girls’ Public Day 
Schools Company have devised elaborate regulations 
in order to prevent anything like over-pressure ; 
but the fact remains that in too many of these 
schools the work imposed upon the pupils is 
more than they ought to bear. So far as there is 
blame in the matter, we believe it rests more with 
the Council than with the Headmistresses. Some 
part of it may possibly be apportioned among the 
class teachers, each of whom is naturally desirous 
that her pupils should shine in the particular 
subjects in which she instructs them. But, on the 
whole, we are inclined to the opinion that it is 
through the desire of the Council to secure too much, 
and to screw up the standard of education to toohigha 
point, that the unfortunate cases of damaged health 
occur with which so many physicians are familiar. 
For the moment it should be enough to draw atten- 
tion to the subject in order to secure some inquiry 
into the facts on the part of the governing body of 
the schools. That body, we are convinced, can only 
desire the real good of the pupils over whose educa- 
tion they exercise a certain superintendence, and we 
trust that they will take the warning of Sir James 
Crichton Browne seriously, and see in what manner 
and to what degree they can best lessen the pressure 
which weighs injuriously upon many of the girls in 
High Schools. 








RUDOLPHE IN LONDON. 





N a very charming passage in one of his books, 
Mr. P. G. Hamerton dwells on the ideals of the 
intelligent Bohemian, and on his methods of realising 
them. It is several years since I read the book, but 
a couplet which Mr. Hamerton quotes in the passage 
mentioned has ever since been imprinted on my 
memory and appreciation :— 

“ Je suis pauvre, trés pauvro, et je vis pourtant fort bien, 
C’est parceque je vis comme les gens de rien.” 

The exponent of this admirable rule of life was, 
I remember, Rudolphe in “ L’honneur et l’argent,” 
whose disciple am I. 

Sainte-Beuve, Mr. R. L. Stevenson tells us, as he 
grew older “ came to regard all experience as a single 
great book in which to study for a few years ere we 
go hence, and it seemed to him all one whether you 
should read in Chapter xx., which is the differential 
calculus, or in Chapter xxxix., which is hearing 
the band play in the gardens.” Take these two 
passages together, and what a satisfying scheme of 
life may a poor man fashion for himself in London. 
A poor man, who values his leisure as the one pearl 
of great price, who is susceptible to select sights and 
sounds, and to the deprivation of them—how is such 
a one to order his life? Let him keep his poverty, 
if thereby he keep his leisure, if thereby he guard 
his susceptibilities to fair impressions undulled. 
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Being a poor man, live like a poorer—in London. 
Read from Chapter xxxix.—in London. For where 
else shall such a man seek for fulness of life? The 
kaleidoscopic variety of the streets by day and by 
night ; the triumph of finding a little French restaur- 
ant, where one may dine better and more cheaply 
than at that other which Rudolphe is so proud of 
having discovered ; the expanse of green parks, now 
flecked with flame-like crocuses, and soon to be 
heavy with the scent of the may; the etchings in 
the printsellers’ windows; the yellow daffodils in 
the market, and at the street corners; the flash of 
a laughing face at a carriage window; the broad 
white Embankment and the great river. Will it be 
thought trivial or impertinent if I record a fragment 
in the life of one who buys freedom with frugality, 
and that right gladly ? 

The other day I stood on the pier at Charing 
Cross awaiting the Chelsea steamer. It was warm 
and bland as a day in June. Directly overhead the 
sky was blue and lucent, but nearer the grossness 
of earth there hung a crepuscule born of the heat, 
and the river, and the city’s breath, which softened 
the hard outlines of the buildings of toil on the far 
bank. The huge forms of lighters came looming up 
through the haze; the figures of the men leaning 
athwart their long oars, and slowly pacing forward 
up the deck, were full of the grace of movement and 
momentariness. Against the southern shore lay a 
number of craft of all sizes, bestowing that inexplic- 
able but none the less real pleasure which we find 
in the vision of masts and cordage. Wherein 
lies the charm? Mr. Wyllie knows it, and realises 
it for us; it finds its most perfect expression in 
some of Mr. Whistler's etchings. A couple of poles 
at different angles rise from the smooth water, the 
one long, bisecting the sky, the other shorter, and 
between them the indolent curve of a slack rope. 
Wherein lies the charm? The sun had three parts 
run his course, and struck diamond flashes from the 
lamps on the northern end of Waterloo Bridge, and 
from the side windows of the hansoms which flitted 
along the Embankment. The long ripples of the 
flowing tide swayed and shimmered, and gleams of 
light played upon the wet sweeps as they were 
lifted from the water. The tide was flowing with a 
fascinating power and certitude. The smoke from 
the fretful steam-tugs rose in greyish white wreaths 
against the blue-grey background of mist, and 
darker smoke swathed the uncompromising stern- 
ness of the tall shot-tower opposite. Through the 
hideous pillars of Hungerford Bridge one could see 
its neighbour of Westminster, in spring and lightness 
a vision of grace, thanks to the contrast and the 
pearly atmosphere. 

I look down-stream again. The red of our 
steamer'’s hull and funnel flushes the haze, and is 
immediately afterwards formulated distinctly as the 
boat approaches Waterloo Bridge. The funnel dips 
with an apparently reflex action as it shrinks from 
the massive arch, and soon the Kaiser is alongside 
our pier, churning up the flotsam and jetsam which 
have come up from below bridges, and which in the 
fulness of time shall thither return. And so we go 
up-stream, past the beautiful terrace of the Houses 
of Parliament—along which a Thames Conservancy 
boat is creeping, a black and watchful object—across 
to Doulton’s great works, and then back to skirt the 
grim walls of Millbank, pregnant with the essential 
hopelessness of a prison. Ahead of us a big smack 
from Faversham is making good way. Two large 
sails, the one russet, the other a dingy grey, are 
spread goosewing to catch the breeze, which is now 
dead aft. As we pass higher, the mist over the river 
widens its domain, till at length we seem to be head- 
ing for the illimitable ocean. Suddenly, like a vast 
spider’s web, the great tubular pillars, girders, and 
intersecting ironwork of Chelsea Bridge are stamped 
through the uncertainty beyond, and we are at our 
journey’s end. 

“ Je suis pauvre, trés pauvre, et je vis pourtant fort bien, 
C'est parceque je vis comme les gens de rien.” 








FENELON. 





” HIS prelate was a tall, thin man, of a goodly 

shape, with a big nose, eyes through which 
the mind poured in a torrent, and a countenance of 
which I never saw the like, and which, once seen, 
was never forgotten. It blended every quality, even 
the most opposite. It had gravity and gallantry, 
seriousness and gaiety; in it you were aware of 
doctor, bishop, and fine gentleman at once: what 
was most conspicuous in it, as in his whole person, 
was thought, wit, the graces, decency, and, above all, 
nobility. It required an effort to cease looking at 
him.” So wrote Saint-Simon of Fénelon: and M. 
Paul Janet, in the monograph he has devoted to the 
great Archbishop of Cambrai in the series of “ Les 
Grands Ecrivains Francais” (Paris: Hachette), has 
little difficulty in showing that Fénelon’s genius was, 
like his person, a combination of contraries. An 
“ancient” and a “ modern,” a Christian and a Pagan, 
mystic and mundane, familiar and lofty, gentle and 
headstrong, natural and subtle, Fénelon seems to M. 
Janet one of the most original figures the Catholic 
Church has ever produced. 

To be named Francois de Salignac de la Mothe- 
Fénelon was, obviously, to come of an ancient stock. 
He was born in 1651, educated at the University of 
Cahors, and entered the priesthood from the seminary 
of Saint-Sulpice. After some years of obscurity as 
the almoner of a Paris convent, he won the notice of 
the Court and the great world by his treatise, “Sur 
l'éducation des filles.” The book revealed ideas on 
that subject which even now would be called liberal, 
It was based on the conception of the nobility of 
woman, and on the view that a true system of 
education employs reason, not authority. Virtue was 
to be associated in the child's mind with pleasure. 
“Mingle instruction with amusement; let wisdom 
show itself at intervals, and with a joyous counten- 
ance. Should the child get a sad and sombre idea 
of virtue all is lost.” These were by no means 
commonplaces in the seventeenth century. Fénelon 
even anticipated Mr. Barlow's trick with Masters 
Sandford and Merton, of improving the occasion. 
“In the country children see a mill, and ask what it 
is. Explain to them the preparation of the food 
which nourishes mankind. They see reapers in the 
fields. Tell them how wheat is sown and multi- 
plies.” He knew what little girls are made of: and 
it was not the sugar and spice and all that’s nice of 
which the nursery rhyme speaks. “Girls are born,” 
said he, “with a violent desire to please; they are 
passionately fond of fine clothes; a cap, a bit of 
ribbon, a lock of hair worn longer or shorter, the 
choice of a colour, these things are for them a 
serious business.” He did not, however, after the 
fashion of a more modern ecclesiastic known to 
Mr. Samuel Weller, senior, condemn these things as 
“wanity.” He only asked for a little better taste. 
“TI would I could persuade young girls to see the 
noble simplicity which appears in the statues of 
Greek and Roman women; in these they would see 
how locks tied negligently behind the head and full 
floating draperies, with long folds, are agreeable and 
majestic.” This was to foresee the neo-classic 
ladies of the Directoire, if not the nymphs of 
Bedford Park and the Grosvenor Gallery. 

Fénelon soon had an opportunity of putting his 
liberal theories of education into practice. He was 
chosen for tutor to the young Duke of Burgundy, 
and in the end converted a child whom Saint-Simon 
describes as a young demon into a “verray parfit 
gentle” prince. From this post he passed to the 
Archbishopric of Cambrai, and, as the spiritual 
director of Madame de Maintenon, his fortune 
seemed assured. Unhappily he was induced to 
espouse the cause of another lady of the Court, 
Madame Guyon, a theologian in petticoats whose 
theories of “ quietism,” adopted from Molinos, had 
developments which medical science nowadays would 
not hesitate to trace to hysteria. This lady’s pro- 
ceedings scandalised the Church, provoked the 
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censure of Bossuet, the interference of the King, and 
ultimately of the Pope. An angry controversy 
ensued between the Archbishop of Cambrai and the 
famous Bishop of Meaux; and there was a plentiful 
utterance of those plain truths which seldom fail 
to be forthcoming when saintly persons disagree. 
Bossuet went so far as to call Fénelon “a perfect 
hypocrite.” Fénelon retorted that he was really 
sorry for Bossuet. On the whole, the Archbishop 
seems to have had the best of the quarrel on paper, 
but Bossuet had the King for his backer, and his 
rival's career was practically atanend. Bidden to 
retire to his diocese, Fénelon never returned to 
Court, and died, a few months before the King who 
had exiled him, in 1715. 

The succeeding century reverenced him as a per- 
fect type of liberal Churchman, an apostle of tolera- 
tion, even as a Voltairean before Voltaire. Chénier 
devoted a tragedy to him, and La Harpe an academic 
eulogy. To us he is chiefly known as the author of 
“ Télémaque,” a sort of prose sequel to the “ Odyssey,” 
in which the adornment of the tale is too frequently 
sacrificed to the desire of pointing a moral. Bossuet, 
of course, called it “a frivolous work, unworthy 
of a priest.” That, doubtless, explains its popu- 
larity in its own day—that, and the general 
belief that it was a veiled satire on the govern- 
ment of Louis XIV. To-day we shall probably 
find more entertainment in reading his “ Lettre 
& LAcadémie Frangaise,” which is a masterpiece 
of literary criticism. Its author had the origin- 
ality, remarkable in a Frenchman, to protest 
against rhyme as more harmful than helpful to 
poetry. In pointing out the excessive import- 
ance assigned by it to the one passion of love, 
he put his finger on a weak’ spot of French 
tragedy. Though he admired the great national 
comic poet and praised him finely—“ encore une 
fois,” he repeats, “je le trouve grand ’—he had 
the candour toadmit that Moliére “ exaggerated his 
characters to please the pit.” On history he held the 
view, which Professor Mahaffy and others may 
think a counsel of perfection, that the historian 
should be “of no country and of no time.” Alto- 
gether, as acritic he was far in advance of his time. 
M. Janet’s book is pleasantly and modestly—for an 
Academician, almost humbly—written. 





THE NEW ARCHITECTURE. 


—eoo—_——_ 
A N architectural renaissance is abroad. The 
J phrase may seem somewhat extravagant, and 


yet it seems impossible to drive along the Chelsea 
Embankment, where beautiful Anglo-Dutch houses 
look out on the river, through perfect Cadogan 
Gardens, through the lovely district of Pont Street, 
passing out by Egerton Gardens, and round the 
red turning of the Fulham Road, contrasting so 
markedly with the grey hideousness of Alexander 
Square, without coming to the conclusion that an 
architectural renaissance is abroad. If the London 
excursionist still doubts, I will ask him to follow 
the course of the Cromwell Road until he is 
convinced. 

For nearly a century vain efforts have been in 
progress to revive the Gothic, to adapt dead liturgies 
in stone to modern requirements. But the revivalists 
have failed everywhere, even in churches where legi- 
timate hopes of success might have been held, and 
the poor Gothic villa is like a Gregorian chant on a 
penny whistle. It is a maimed, ridiculous thing 
in itself, and the beauty of our great elms and 
our dim and misty meadows it most unmercifully 
jars. A building is not a thing in a frame like a 
picture, or, perhaps, I should say it isa thing framed 
in the surrounding landscape, and if it is not in har- 
mony and sympathy with its frame it does not 
achieve its mission. A wise architect who goes 
down to the country to build studies the farm- 
houses and whatever ruins there may be about; he 











strives for appropriateness, considering the building 
as a natural consequence rather than as an abstract 
and separate thing. This is our new and rational 
theory of architecture. But for more than half a 
century the aim of architects has been a vain effort 
to adapt mullioned windows to patent blinds and 
modern water-spouts. We know with what results. 
The new Law Courts are little more than a monu- 
ment of dismal pedantry. I will ask him who 
thinks the clock tower at Westminster a success to 
go into Westminster Hall and breathe for a moment 
the great breath of solemnity and grandeur that 
every rafter exhales. After five minutes in that 
august hall the modern Gothic will seem to him so 
much pastry-cook ornamentation and cut-paper em- 
bellishment. The so-called Gothic revival culminated 
in the Albert Memorial. The horrors of this monument 
were necessary to convince us of the impossibility 
of Gothic architecture. Then it became clear that 
we might as well strive to bend the Latin language 
to the purpose of novels and newspapers as to adapt 
Gothic to our modern ideas and requirements. Alter 
the ancient phrase and you inevitably fall into a 
barbarism ; copy an ancient phrase you may, you 
may copy a second and fit the two together, but you 
can do no more than move the ancient phrases to and 
fro. And centuries of pedants have wasted their 
lives in such fruitless toil,a wiring dead bones 
horrid articulated skeletons are all they have pro- 
duced. And so have hundreds of churches been 
built ; some are barbarisms, some pedantic parodies ; 
in no single one is there the spirit of life. 

This new Anglo-Dutch architecture may be un- 
suitable to public buildings; but my concern here 
is entirely with domestic architecture, and the 
Anglo-Dutch seems to me more suitable than any- 
thing we have had since the Elizabethans. That 
Wren and Inigo Jones designed some beautiful 
private houses is as certain as that Reynolds and 
Gainsborough painted some beautiful pictures. But 
the painters seem to me to have held a distinct 
advantage over the architects. For, while the 
painters were working in the security of an excel- 
lent method, the architects were merely exercising 
their individual genius in various foreign styles, none 
of which, as time has shown, was in sufficient natural 
sympathy with our race to catch root and become, in 
a modified form, native of the land. I will yield to 
no one in my admiration of St. Paul's, but is it 
characteristic of England? And the beautiful 
houses which Wren and Inigo Jones built in 
provincial town and country-side are all charming 
exotics, exquisite embodiments of individual genius, 
in which, however, the genius of the race does 
not seem to happen. And lavish as we may be in 
our admiration for these gems of foreign culture, 
we find ourselves forced to admit that they are 
strange in the landscape, and suit it only as a 
French fashion may lend an unexpected interest to 
an English face and figure. But when our Anglo- 
Dutch houses appear the effect on the landscape is 
the very reverse: at once it becomes more intimate, 
more familiar, and more penetratingly English. 
Suddenly our swards seem clothed in their native 
garment. The picturesqueness of these houses is 
obvious, but their attraction lies deeper: in an 
instinctive sense of an England of long ago, and 
they stir long buried and nearly dead inheritances 
of original race and climate. 

I think I have argued in these columns—I 
certainly have argued elsewhere—that all that is 
worthy and vital in our art came to us from 
Holland. So long as we were faithful to the Dutch 
tradition our art remained strong and firm; but 
in the beginning of this century we began to turn 
our eyes towards France, and just as_ Italian 
influence destroyed Dutch art at the end of the 
seventeenth century, so has French influence de- 
stroyed English art at the end of the nineteenth 
century. The Dutch graft alone succeeded with 
us; Dutch genius we alone seem capable of as- 
similating and adapting to our use. And the 
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red-brick houses which we are building to-day 
are no more slavish imitations of the houses in 
Rotterdam than the art of Crome is a slavish 
imitation of Hobbema’s. We are bringing into 
our adaptation of Dutch architecture the same 
kind of originality which we brought into our 
adoption of Dutch art. Bedford Park was our 
first attempt; there the imitation was too close, 
and a certain rigidity and _ self-consciousness is 
the result. Cadogan Gardens and Pont Street 
are freer in style, and all over the country this 
architecture is going, each architect varying it 
according to the bent of his talent; and it seems to 
me that we are nearer to-day to possessing a 
national architecture than we have ever been before. 
At any moment public taste may change, and the 
fashion to-morrow may be for classic porticoes. But 
if taste does not change, this end of the century 
will be remembered for a new and beautiful style of 
domestic architecture. We may even succeed in pro- 
ducing some perfect specimens in this style. The 
style is not yet formed, but it is forming, and 
what is desirable is that architects should not yet 
trouble themselves about ornamentation, but rather 
strive to arrive at some perfect scale of proportion, 
studying the relations of doors and windows; and 
these successfully established, each succeeding 
architect will add something, and so once again a 
new and definite style of architecture will be con- 
structed. 

And not for itself alone it is to be hoped that the 
new architecture will remain in fashion. It can 
bring in its train much new decoration in painting 
and in sculpture. The very existence of the decora- 
tive painter and sculptor depends on the architect. 
The architect ordains their talents as he pleases. 
As the dance must follow the music, their work must 
follow his. Hitherto painters and sculptors have 
been compelled by the architect to suppress all that 
might be original in them. Think of the fetters that 
the Gothic imposes! I say “fetters,” because 
“limitations ’’ would compromise my meaning. All 
art is limited and conditioned, but a fetter is 
different, and the fetters that have been cast on our 
decorative artists are archzeology, local colour, and 
all the thousand links and rivets assembled in the 
phrase “of the period.” Once that imposition is 
made art is at an end, and its place is taken by 
the equivalent of the Latin exercise: the artist 
has begun to write in a dead language, and his 
thoughts come stillborn out of it. But the new 
architecture having no tradition, will allow both 
painter and sculptor to exercise what fancy they 
have. These decorations may be exquisite—they 
must be homely, and the very condition of homeli- 
ness will help to bring out all possible character and 
individuality that the style is capable of. It will 
not be a grand style, that is most certain: art will 
never be grand again, for life has ceased to be grand: 
but it will not be parody. G. M. 








THE DRAMA. 





“ RICHELIEU” REVIVED. 


T is impossible to see Lord Lytton’s Richelieu 

without wishing it had been written by Dumas. 
Its subject was ready to hand in the pages of 
Anquetil, one of the few books, according to his 
own admission, Alexander the Great ever really 
read, and the source of all his pseudo-historical 
dramas, from Henri III. et sa Cour onwards. It 
was essentially a Romantic subject, giving an air 
of plausibility to that “great man theory” of 
history which all the Romantics blindly accepted ; 
and the master of the Romantics was the very man 
to deal with it. Treated in the true Romantic 
method, it would have been a play of plot. Plot 
and plenty of it—often, to be sure, a very poor thing 
in quality, but a thing always substantial, always 





succi plenum—that was the strong point of nearly all 
the Romantics, and it was quite the strongest point 
of Dumas. We may, and do, smile now at his 
fantasticated characters, at the rather too large 
utterance of his dialogue, but we must still 
admire his power as a story-teller and his resolute 
policy of always having a story to tell. Now 
Lytton’s Richelieu was written under the impulse 
of the Romantic movement; it went for its facts to 
Dumas’s favourite Anquetil; it was composed under 
the very eye, and with the express approval, of a 
great Romantic, Alfred de Vigny, whose own Cing- 
Mars had already (and here, of course, we have the 
reason of Dumas’s avoidance of the theme) put 
Richelieu upon the stage. But while he imitated 
with servile fidelity all the weaknesses of the 
Romantics, their bombast, their puerile humour, 
their ludicrous distortions of character, Lytton 
neglected their redeeming quality, strength of plot. 
In Richelieu there is abundance of incident, nay, 
superabundance—Thackeray complained of its “ dis- 
agreeable bustle and petty complications of intrigue” 
—but plot there is none. Parodying Churchill, one 
might say— 

Whoever read this Richelien but swore 

The author wrote as man ne’er wrote before? 

Others for plots and under-plots may call ; 

Here’s Lytton’s method—have no plot at all. 

What is the main plot of Richelieu? Is it the 
love affair of Mauprat and Julie? No, for that only 
exists as a pretext for two of Richelieu’s pic- 
turesque poses—Richelieu undismayed by Mauprat’s 
dagger, Richelieu drawing the sacred circle of the 
Church round Julie. Is it the adventure of Fran¢cois 
and the lost packet? No, for that is only a pretext 
for Richelieu’s final pose — Richelieu turning the 
tables on his enemies. Is it the struggle between 
Richelieu and Baradas? Again no, for Baradas is 
but a pedestal upon which Richelieu strikes more 
attitudes—Richelieu shamming death and Richelieu 
(as in the schoolboy trick of “ behind thee stalks 
the headsman!”) making someone an April fool. 
Richelieu, then, is not a play of plot, but a 
play of character; and this, as was bound to 
happen to a play drawing its inspiration from 
the French Romantics, has proved fatal to it. 
For it puts the play in a false position, tempts us 
to consider it seriously, gives it an air of making an 
intellectual appeal—an appeal the Romantics were 
never so ill-advised as to make. Of course, this 
chameleon-cardinal is not to be taken seriously. 
Such a compound of the “statesman and buffoon” 
may exist in a Dryden's line, but is not in nature. 
Macready himself was fain to admit (in his diary) 
that the character was not “ servatus ad imum.” 
For my part, I suspect this Richelieu of Lytton’s to 
bear as little resemblance to the real Cardinal as the 
Cromwell of Messrs. George R. Sims and Robert 
Buchanan bears to the real Lord Protector. 

The noteworthy thing is that Lytton’s contem- 
poraries took the play very seriously indeed. A 
vivid description of the first performance of Richelieu 
on a March night in 1839 is on record from the pen 
of the late Dr. Westland Marston, which shows that 
a torrent of enthusiasm burst forth that would have 
been somewhat excessive on the first night of Hamlet. 
Even so sagacious a critic as Robert Browning seems 
tohave surrendered his judgment over this play; afact 
of which I happen to have rathercuriousconfirmation. 
Browning was one of a select committee to whom 
Macready read the play. “I told them,” writes the 
actor, “that no one must speak during the process ; 
gave pencils and paper to each, with which they 
were severally to write down their opinions. The 
play was listened to with the deepest interest, and 
the opinions, all of which were favourable, were 
given in.” Against this entry, I find in my copy of 
Macready’s “ Reminiscences” the following marginal 
note pencilled by a former (unknown) proprietor of 
the book :— 

“ When I met R. B. at dinner in 1885, I heard him 
speak of this incident. He told the assembled 
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company that he wrote on his slip of paper, ‘ The 
play’s the thing.” 

As I write I take up a newspaper report of last 
Saturday's revival of the piece, and the very first 
sentence which catches my eye is: “ Of course the 
play is not the thing.” The reason why a mere 
journalist of to-day is so much more difficult to 
please in the matter of Richelieu than was a Robert 
Browning half a century ago is obvious. Historical 
plays always age rapidly, because, over and above 
the short-lived fashions of drama, they suffer from 
the still shorter-lived fashions of history. For the 
contemporaries of the Romantics Anquetil was a 
plausible historian. For us he is not. 

But though we of the audience cannot now take 
Richelieu seriously, that is no reason why its actors 
should not. A romantic, bombastic, “ flamboyant” 
play should be played flamboyantly, or not at all. 
It is a case, as M. Sarcey would say, for le panache, 
the plume: and you cannot swagger successfully with 
a plume in your hat if you are afraid people will 
notice it—like the “reduced” gentlewoman who 
cried matches in the street and “hoped nobody 
would hear” her. To play Richelieu sceptically and 
half-heartedly would be to ruin it. Mr. Irving, then, 
takes it all with perfect seriousness, insists that his 
company shall do the same, and the result is a 
thoroughly enjoyable performance. It has been 
suggested, I see, that Mr. Irving is not really 
serious: that he is only “flamboyant,” only swag- 
gering with the romantic “ panache,’ only laying 
on his colours with a trowel, in order to please 
the pit and gallery; it is implied that he him- 
self knows better, and takes Lytton’s rodomontade 
and rhetoric for the rubbish it really is. But this is 
to assume that the actor has the same sort of 
intelligence as the critic: an incorrect assumption, I 
submit, except in the case of bad actors—or bad 
critics. I do not, for my part, believe that Mr. 
Irving's exploits in the way of prolonging vowels, his 
**Ro-o-omes”’ and “ fai-ai-ai-ails” and “ fee-ee-eets,” 
are calculated concessions to “the acoustic of the 
theatre.” He is too obviously sincere, too full of 
enjoyment, in 
* Mouthing out his hollow oes and aes” 


for that. No; he does it, I think, to please himself. 
He is “abounding in his own sense.” It is all a part 
of the “ panache,” which he wears, not as an arti- 
ficial feather, but naturally, as a bird wears its 
plumage. He is employed in a play of exaggerated 
romance, he plays it in the key of romantic exaggera- 
tion—and he plays it admirably, for he is by tem- 
perament a romantic of the romantics. 


A. B. W. 





THE WEEK. 
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AMONG the discussions on Pitt's policy towards 
the French Revolution called out by Lorp Rose- 
BERY'S biography, we have not observed any 
reference to an exceedingly important passage in 
the memoirs of the BARON DE BARANTE, embodying 
a statement made to him by M. Maret, afterwards 
Duc DE BASSANO, who was sent on a mission into 
England shortly before the outbreak of hostilities: 
“A ce moment, il était encore possible d’éviter la 
guerre avec l'Angleterre, en renoncant & la conquéte 
de la Hollande. Dumovurtrez, Lesrun, et des gens 
raisonnables, encore membres du gouvernement, part- 
ageaient cetavis. La grande majoritédelaConvention, 
les Girondins surtout, demandaient la guerre univer- 
selle et la suppression des rois. Ce fut dans ces circon- 
stances que M. MARET partit pour Il’ Angleterre sans 
espérances de réussir; car, & supposer que Pitt 
désirat le maintien de la paix, la France ne la 
voulait pas. M. MARET en avait la certitude; mais 
il était heureux de profiter de cette occasion pour 
revoir une émigrée qu'il aimait beaucoup. C'est de 
lui que je tiens le récit de ce voyage. ... Il se 











trouva ainsi en bons rapports avec la société émigrée, 
Elle disait du bien de lui, et n’entendait pas qu’on 
le confondit avec les autres agens francais. M. 
Pitt, qui n’avait aucune confiance dans l’ambas- 
sade de la république, et qui ne la reconnaissait pas 
comme représentant la France, souhaita de voir 
secrétement M. MAReET. II lui parla avec franchise 
de son désir de conserver la paix, il prévoyait avec 
effroi et affliction les aléas d’une guerre qui serait 
universelle et indéfinie dans sa durée, guerre d’ex- 
termination, ot la France et l'Europe continentale 
épuiseraient leurs forces et leurs finances. <A cette 
triste prophétie, M. MARET n'avait rien a répondre, 
car il n’était pas autorisé & promettre que la Hol- 
lande ne serait pas envahie. Dans une seconde con- 
versation Pitt ajouta: ‘ Vous voyez bien que nous 
n’avons rien & nous dire. La Convention juge le roi 
et le condamnera. I] s’¢lévera en Angleterre un cri 
d'indignation, l'accord sera établi entre les Whigs et 
les Tories.’ ”’ 


AN interesting pamphlet on the subject of the 
wreck of the Birkenhead, issued in connection with 
Mr. THomMaAs HENRy’'s picture, now being exhibited 
by Messrs. GRAVES of Pall Mall, recalls the fact that 
no full history of the circumstances under which the 
ill-fated ship went out from England and went down 
off the Cape has ever yet been published. The story 
of the main incident has been told again and again 
since the year 1852, when it occurred; and everyone 
knows how the soldiers on board the troopship were 
called to arms by beat of drum and kept in line until 
the women and children had been sent off in the few 
available boats and the vessel was on the point of 
sinking. But everyone does not know that the 
troops on board belonged to some dozen different 
regiments ; though, at the critical moment, they held 
as compactly together as though they had all been long 
under the orders of the officer, COLONEL SETON, of the 
74th Highlanders, who now commanded. Nor has 
it before been told how a party of the 73rd 
volunteered to go below in order to stop the leak ; 
all to perish in the attempt. CAPTAIN SHELTON, of 
the 9th Lancers, threw his horse overboard and, 
swimming to the shore, a distance of two miles, 
found the faithful animal on the beach waiting to 
receive him. Another officer had nearly reached 
land, when he was picked up by one of the boats. 
But a swimmer in the last stage of exhaustion was 
now come up with; whereupon to make room for 
him, the officer jumped into the sea—to be snapped 
up, the moment afterwards, by a shark. 


FoRTHCOMING books that may be classed together 
are Mr. CuRZzON’s work on Persia, which has been in 
preparation for three years; MR. WARBURTON 
Pixe’s “ The Barren Ground of Northern Canada” 
(MACMILLAN), an account of an adventurous sporting 
expedition in that little-known region; and MR. 
GILBERT PARKER'S “Round the Compass in Aus- 
tralia” (HUTCHINSON), comprising a general view 
of Australian affairs brought up to date. 





NEW novels promised are “ A Modern Dick Whit- 
tington” (CASSELL), by Mr. JAMES Payn; “In a Fool’s 
Paradise” (WARD & Downey), by Mr. H. B. 
FiInLAY KNIGHT; “A Modern Bridegroom” (F. V. 
WuHuitTe), by Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER; and “ The 
Naulahka” (HEINEMANN), by Mr. R. KIPLING and 
Mr. BALESTIER. Some of MR. BALESTIER’S short 
stories will be published immediately by Mr. 
HEINEMANN under the title of “The Average 
Woman.” Messrs. Oscoop, McILVAINE & Co, 
have in the press a volume of translations from 
M. Pavut BourGet, by Mr. JoHN GRAy, who is 
already known as a charming translator, and will 
shortly be known as an original writer of great 
promise. A fourth edition of Mr. BARRikg’s “ Little 
Minister” is in the press, and will be ready in a few 
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days. Scotch and English people everywhere are 
reading Mr. BARRIE'S book: a new edition is already 
required for the Colonies. 





THERE is a promising sound about the title of 
Mr. HEINEMANN’S new series, “The Great Educators.” 
It should help to allay the hunger and thirst for 
knowledge and culture of the vast multitudes of 
young men and maidens which our educational 
system turns out yearly, provided at least with an 
appetite for instruction. PROFESSOR DAVIDSON'S 
“ Aristotle, and the Ancient Educational Ideals,” and 
the Rev. Tuomas Hvuaues's “Loyola, and the 
Educational System of the Jesuits,” will be the first 
issues of the new series. 





AMONG miscellaneous announcements wemay men- 
tion “ Essex: its Highways, Byways, and Waterways ” 
(LAWRENCE & BULLEN), written and illustrated 
by Mr. C. R. B. Barrett; “ Distinction; and the 
Criticism of Beliefs’ (LONGMANS), by Mr. ALFRED 
SIDGWICK; and “ Res Judicata” (STOCK), a new volume 
of essays by the author of “ Obiter Dicta.” An 
authorised translation of PROFESSOR GODET's “ Intro- 
duction to the New Testament” will be published by 
J. & J. CLark, of Edinburgh. 





M. JuLes CLARETIE's “L’Américaine” is charm- 
ing, amusing, and sometimes pathetic. Evidently 
America sends only its loveliest women to Paris. 
“Lettres de Femmes,” by M. MARCEL PREVOST, con- 
tains a number of stories, told in correspondence, 
two or three of which are masterpieces, and all full 
of talent. There has been nothing quite so happy 
in the same form since “Le Paquet de Lettres” of 
GusTAVE Droz. M. Lupovic HALE&vy’s “ Karikari” 
consists of stories about duchesses, demi-mondaines, 
and strolling players—the last predominating. The 
book is in M. HALEVy’'s best manner. 


But why has M. HALEvy gone back upon his 
word? Two years ago he announced his intention 
of giving up writing altogether. Declarations of in- 
tended retirement from public life have often been 
made by literary men, politicians, and singers—to be 
broken within a year and aday; but we had learned 
to trust M. Hatfvy, believing in his tact and self- 
knowledge. Although at an age when some men 
have only begun to do their best work, when he told 
us that he meant to withdraw from both the fields 
in which he had won so many laurels he obtained 
our implicit belief; we felt sure that he retired—not 
upon any pique or passing disgust, but upon a well- 
grounded understanding of his own intention, and a 
knowledge that he had said as well as he could all 
he had to say—written his best drama and told his 
best story. M. HALfvy disappoints us; but such a 
book as “ Karikari” is a pleasant disappointment. 


Our Copenhagen correspondent writes that Dr. 
GrorG BRANDES will probably, after all, remain 
there, as neither the offer from Chicago nor the one 
from Christiania is quite to his liking. In the latter 
place BJGRNSTJERNE BJGRNSON is apparently throw- 
ing his influence in the balance against Dr. BRANDEs, 
with whom he differs on certain moral issues. 


Eciipses of the moon, even if they are only 
partial ones, are always observed with the greatest 
interest. Our explanation of these eclipses is so 
simple that it seems curious that men’s minds in 
former times should have been so much affected by 
them. Yet even to-day the Chinese hold some very 
funny ideas on the subject—in which dragons have 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 














a prominent place. The eclipse of Wednesday 
evening was only a partial one, the moon simply 
grazing and not completely entering the earth’s 
shadow. The ruddy appearance that she puts 
on when under these conditions has been very 
variously explained, but it now seems clear that 
it is due to the passage of sunlight through our 
atmosphere in its journey towards the moon. Just 
in the same way as our sunsets are red, so, from the 
moon’s point of view, her sunset, at the time of an 
eclipse, is red also. Another very curious fact that 
has often been noticed is that during some eclipses 
the moon has been visible for the whole period of 
totality, while during others she has completely dis- 
appeared. A satisfactory explanation of this has, as 
far as we know, not yet been given; but a very 
likely suggestion has been put forward in which the 
periodical variations in the atmosphere of the sun 
play an important part. 


AT LANDER’S marble works in the Harrow Road, 
close to the entrance of Kensal Green Cemetery, may 
be seen a marble cross which has a very pathetic 
history. It was designed by Mr. CAsHEL Hory for 
his child’s grave at Boulogne; it is to be placed 
above his own at Malvern. 


BEsIDEs LORD BRAMWELL, whose career is noticed 
at length elsewhere, the obituary since our last issue 
has included the names of GENERAL GRESSER, 
Prefect of St. Petersburg; M. BARoss y BELLUz, 
the Hungarian Minister of Commerce and introducer 
of the famous “zone system” of railway rates; 
PROFESSOR A. W. VON HOFMANN, of Berlin, who 
had held appointments at our own Mint and 
Royal School of Mines some thirty years ago, 
whose reputation in the department of organic 
chemistry was world-wide, and whose services 
to applied science have been conspicuously mani- 
fested in the production of aniline dyes; Dr. 
JAMES THOMSON, formerly Professor of Civil 
Engineering at the University of Glasgow; Sir 
HENRY HARRISON, a distinguished Indian civilian, 
and Chairman from 1881 to 1890 of the Calcutta 
Corporation; the Rev. W. WELDON CHAMPNEYsS, 
Honorary. Canon of Manchester, a well-known 
Evangelical ; M. HENRI GREVIN, the caricaturist and 
founder of a Parisian analogue to MADAME Tus- 
sauD's; M. ERNEST GUIRAUD, the composer; MR. 
JAMES GRONDIE, the builder of the Royal William, 
the first steamer that ever crossed the Atlantic; and 
Mrs. SALE BARKER, the authoress. 








STATE INTERVENTION IN ITALY. 





FLORENCE, May 9. 

TALY, as at present constituted, is rapidly trans- 
forming itself into a State where middle-class 
Socialism reigns supreme and in which all action is 
being entirely absorbed by Government. It is there- 
fore not uninteresting to study these manifestations, 
since they can furnish us with some idea of the class 
of inconveniences, to use a mild term, that would 
arise in the future were society constituted upon 
a Socialistic basis. Politicians in the American sense 
of the word are to be found all the world over; they 
flourish especially in the United States and in Aus- 
tralia, but the mischief they work is nowhere so 
great asin Italy. The causes for this fact are many. 
Apart from the greater energy of the Anglo-Saxon 
races, which do not suffer a politician to get the upper 
hand, the chief cause of difference existing between 
those countries and Italy is to be found in the fact 
that in the United States and in Australia the greater 
number of the citizens are entirely independent of 
the Government as regards their fortunes and their 
future, whereas in Italy the hopes and fears of all 
men, almost without exception, are concentrated on 
the action of the State. Landed proprietors look to 
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that abstract entity, the State, to legislate with a 
view to raising the price of corn, rice, oil, and other 
products of their soil; manufacturers build all their 
hopes upon protection; capitalists know that the 
banks of issue and all public works are wholly 
dependent on the State, which is equally able to 
ruin an enterprise or to make it prosper, according 
as to whether it is directed by friends or antagonists 
of the Government. And even those who are in no 
direct dependence upon the State, like the wine- 
growers for example, must beware lest they place 
themselves in opposition to the Government, which 
may easily sacrifice their interests when formulating 
commercial treaties, giving the preference, say, to 
those manufactures whose owners happen to be 
their friends. 

It is on a soil thus prepared that the professional 
politician grows and prospers. Of course, there are 
politicians and politicians, and they belong to differ- 
ent social classes, but all are allied together by 
certain social links, reminding us strangely of the 
fraternity that obtained in the ancient feudal 
system. At the summit of this hierarchy we find 
the deputies; beneath them are the influential 
electors ; then follow persons of less value, who form 
a species of clienfela for political men, very similar 
to that of ancient Rome. The deputy is the prin- 
cipal person, through whose intervention the 
Government bestows its favours upon its citizens; 
the business of the influential elector is to assure 
his friend’s election; he must, therefore, pro- 
tect and benefit his parasites. These benefits 
are of various kinds. Thus, when the Govern- 
ment, thanks to careful manipulation on the 
part of the deputies, is able to obtain a 
favourable vote from the majority of the deputies 
of a certain district, it will see what it can do in 
return for that district. In this wise the Ministry 
of Crispi caused the banks of issue to give 90,000,000 
frances to the Societi Torinese, which was seriously 
compromised in the financial crisis that had arisen 
owing to over-speculation in house property and in 
building in Rome. Of a less colossal character was 
for instance the custom duty of 2°85 frances per ton 
on steel rails conceded by the Government for the 
benefit of a Venetian company. There are benefits 
still smaller, such as are seen in the concession of 
the licence for carrying arms discussed in the 
Chamber on April 4th. This question was started 
for the benefit of the citizens of Laerro, a small 
place in Sardinia. They had been refused this 
licence every time their syndic asked it of the 
prefect; but the latter finally conceded it, to enable 
the Government candidate to be elected a deputy. 

Such facts are too generally subjected to a mis- 
taken interpretation. They are really the conse- 
quence of the existing system of government, and 
they would most probably take place in any 
country where a similar system prevailed. No 
matter what party has been in power, it has always 
ended by acting exactly in the same way, as if 
impelled by an irresistible force. This may be 
better understood if we quote an example. 

In all times the party out of power in Italy 
has complained of the interference of the deputies 
in matters of administration. When the ancient 
Right ruled it was reproached with being a 
“consorteria,” a word which is the Italian equiva- 
lent for a company of log-rollers. An ex-prefect, a 
senator, Signor Zini, published a book, “ Dei criterii 
e dei modi di governo,” in which he revealed a 
number of misappropriations committed by the Gov- 
ernment of the Right, the fact being that the truth 
had dawned on these men since they ceased to be 
in power, and that they reproached their successors 
with their own past misdeeds. Signor Minghetti, a 
former Minister, also wrote a book, entitled “ Political 
Parties and their Interference in Matters of Justice 
and Administration,” in which he described in a 
masterly manner the evil that had fallen upon 
Italy, and which was growing worse as time went 
on. Signor Minghetti said : 





“When a deputy is no longer a representative of principles, 
when he ceases to be urged on by the general interests of the country, 
and becomes an agent for local interests, when he is the patron, the 
protector, and the solicitor of his electors, this is an evident sign that 
corruption is rife. On the other hand, a Minister who cannot sur- 
round himself with a majority to sustain his ideas is forced to make 
up the deficiency by enticing to his side, one by one, the Opposition 
deputies, and this he does by distributing among them honours 
and favours of all kinds.” 


Such are the views expressed by Signor Minghetti 
in the year 1880. Twelve years have passed by since 
those words were written ; we have been governed for 
the last year by Signor Minghetti’s friends. Never- 
theless, Signor Luzzatti and Signor di Rudini, who 
had been among the firmest supporters of the 
Crispi Ministry, caused its fall under the pretext of 
an unkind allusion made by Signor Crispi to Signor 
Minghetti’s Government. The real fact was that 
they had entirely forgotten their master’s words, 
and to such a degree that they even went to the 
length of persecuting those who had the boldness to 
repeat them. 

A distinguished Italian political economist, 
Signor Pantaleone, Director of the Higher School at 
Bari, wrote an article in 1890 in the Giornale degli 
Economisti, in which he pointed out how, in trying to 
regulate the details of commerce, the Government 
effected nothing else but an increasing number of 
misappropriations, and to prove his statement he 
quoted several that had sprung from the drawback 
on spirits of wine. At the time no one took notice 
of the article, and its author would probably have 
got into no trouble whatever if another political 
economist had not mentioned the essay in an article 
published in the Revue des deux Mondes of the 15th 
of October last year. Italian politicians are exceed- 
ingly vain and exceedingly sensitive, and they are so 
more especially with regard to the opinion of the 
foreign Press. They felt much hurt at seeing their 
doings, or misdoings, thus exposed in full daylight 
in one of the principal European reviews. The Gov- 
ernment deliberated how it should parry the blow. 
A senator who in days gone by had firmly sustained 
the Crispi policy, and who has since become Signor 
di Rudini's partisan, undertook with the aid of a 
French economist to publish an answer in the same 
review. This, however, was not enough. The Italian 
Government at the same time began busily to prose- 
cute the liberal and outspoken political economists. 
Signor Pantaleone has been its first victim. They 
dared not proceed against him in the courts, for 
it was feared that a conviction would be impossible, 
notwithstanding the influence of the Government 
over the magistrates, which is great. So they simply 
accused him before the Council of the School Adminis- 
tration, who, in compliance with the implied desire 
of the Government, hastened to sentence him to be 
reprimanded for having expressed such ill-sounding 
opinions. Signor Pantaleone very naturally resigned 
his post, as he felt was intended and desired. Italian 
politicians have certainly an odd idea of science if 
they are able to think that a Government prosecu- 
tion can oblige an economist to alter his convictions. 

Nor is this an isolated case. Facts of this kind 
take place but too frequently. They are not always 
known to the public, because their victims are often 
insignificant, and because it is not easy to find daily 
occasions for dealing a blow at a man of science so 
eminent as Signor Pantaleone. But, from a purely 
moral standpoint, the injustice is the same whoever 
be the victim, and the results that ensue are very 
serious for the country. 

Signor Minghetti further wrote in the book we 
have already quoted :— 

“We now see the Government offices, whether in the capital or in 
the provincial administrations, besieged by deputies. The unfortunate 
official, like a trembling sparrow, beholds the bird of prey flying 
around his nest, and this sight prevents him from doing his duty.” 

These words were as true at the time they were 
written as they are to-day, and the evil grows com- 
mensurately with the ever-increasing intervention 
of the State in all the concerns of the daily life of 
the people. 
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The English traveller in Italy frequently remarks 
on Italian lack of frankness. It must not, however, 
be supposed that this defect is a national vice. Dis- 
simulation was a sad necessity in the former times 
of despot rule, and such a necessity it still remains 
for any person who cannot or will not expose him- 
self to the wrath of the politicians who rule in the 
stead of the former tyrants. Indeed, few are those 
who can afford to defy their vengeance, and their 
number diminishes daily. 

We will forbear for the present to draw any con- 
clusions from the facts we have laid before our 
readers. We would rather prefer to return to the 
theme some other time, furnishing them with yet 
other facts. They will then, we think, be able to 
draw the conclusions for themselves; for the facts, 
we believe, speak with sufficient clearness and 


eloquence, VILFREDO PARETO. 








A WOMAN OF PROPERTY. 


— +> 


T was one day last autumn when Ann Thomas, 
up at the mill, declared that “she wouldn't stan’ 
Thomas Climo no longer,” and putting on her every- 
day bonnet and unhanging her bulging umbrella 
from its hook by the kitchen door, went down to 
“have it out” with him. 

After a preliminary rap with her knuckles on the 
open door-hatch she entered with an air of proprie- 
tresship and a hard look on her furrowed red face, 
which seemed unpromising for Thomas Climo. The 
old man sat at the corner of the deal table drinking 
“kettley broth” from a “ clome” basin with a leaden 
spoon, and gazing abstractedly out at the rain. 

“ Well, Thomas Climo,” snapped out Ann Thomas, 
“ good-mornin’; I've come to see ‘ee "bout that there 
rent as you ’aven’t paid; ‘tis three quarters owin’ 
now, an’ as I wants it perticklary I'll be obliged eff 
you'll just ‘and it over.” 

“Lor, Ann Thomas,” remarked the old man, 
swilling the surface of his broth with his spoon as he 
spoke, “I’m sorry you should a-trubbled to come out 
in this "ere mucky weather, cos eff I'd a-had the 
money I should a-brought it to ‘ee; I ’aven’t got it 
by me jus’ now.” 

“Then, I tell ee, Thomas Climo;I baint goin’ to 
wait no longer, so now you d’know;; I baint goin’ to 
‘ave my cottages chucked up wi’ men as caent or 
won't pay for their ‘ouse-room, so you kin jus’ turn 
out, neck an’ crop.” 

“Why, bless my soul, Ann Thomas, what be ‘ee 
thinkin’ "bout? I caent turn out of my ’ouse like 
that ; you baint reesunabble.” 

“Caent turn out of your ’ouse, do ’ee say? why, 
tis my ‘ouse, an’ so I'll soon Jet ’ee know. Eff you 
don’t pay that there rent by Wensday, out you d’go.” 

“May be I shan’t ‘ave the money quite ‘gainst 
Wensday, I'm mortal whisht, and the pains in my 
back is terrible bad. I aint been able to do no work 
for dree weeks now, an’ that makes it ’ard to find 
money for so much as a bit of bread.” 

“TI caent ‘elp that; the winter’s comin’ on now 
an’ you baint a bit more likely to pay me my rent in 
the winter eff you caent do it in the summer ; where 
do ’ee think you’m goin’ to get money from? Be 
you mazed, Thomas Climo, to think ’tis goin’ to drop 
from the skies?” 

“You’m a mortal ‘ard woman, that you be. I 
can’t turn out of my ‘ome, and I baint a-goin’ to: 
you'll get yer money right enuff, when I ’ear from 
Tom and Amos; ‘twas only two months ago as I 
sent a message by one of them there artist chaps as 
was down ‘ere; he was a-going to Orstraliar, an’ I 
asked ‘im to tell Tom an’ Amos as ’ow I was sorry 
to trubble ’em, but I’d a-been bad in my back an’ 
‘ad got behind with my rent, an’ I should be glad 
eff they would send me ome a little money for to 
pay it with, an’——” 

“Be you a babby, Thomas Climo, as don’t know 
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Orstraliar from yer own back yard (an’ that baint 
yer own), that you don’t know what a powerful 
long time it takes to cross the watter? an’ then 
when that there artist chap gets, the other side, like 
enuff Tom an’ Amos aint got a penny-piece between 
them in their pockets. They was never no great 
money hands ‘ome ‘ere in Treskole.” 

“ Aw, don’t you fret yerself ’bout that; Tom an’ 
Amos is all straight enuff, an’ they’d sell their shirts 
off their backs to send me the money if they could’n 
do it no other way. You'll be paid yer rent afore 
very long, no fear; an’ I caent go out of this ’ouse, 
so ’tis no good for ’ee to stan’ there in yer wet boots 
talkin’ "bout it.” 

“ Caent go out! caent did’ee say?” Ann Thomas’s 
voice was raised to a shriek, “I'll see bout caent; 
‘tis my ‘ouse, an’ I means to ’ave my money, or 
there’s the workus you kin go to, clane an’ dry an’ no 
rent to pay, an’ out you go from ’ere after next 
Wensday. Caent go out of my ouse! I never heerd 
tell of such brazen impidence ; I'd ’alf a mind to turn 
‘ee out wi’ my own ‘ands, there as you sit, eff it 
worn’'t for flustering of my ‘eart.” 

“No, Ann Thomas, tisn’t fitty for wimmen-kind 
tolay vilent’ands on no man. I said I caent leave 
this ’ouse, an’ I caent; you kin see as ’ow I caent go 
to the workus; what would Tom an’ Amos say eff 
they wus to come ‘ome an’ find their old feyther 
turned out of the ’ouse where they wus born, an’ 
where I’ve lived, lad an’ man, ever since I married 
Lizbeth, for I worn’t more’n a lad when I married 
‘er. Poor Lizbeth drew ’er last breath in the room 
overhead. You mind Lizbeth, don’t ’ee, Ann Thomas ? 
you can mind ‘ow you an’ me an’ she used to caper 
about wi’ the boys an’ gurls, an’ ’ow we wus always 
first an’ foremost at all the May-gamings. Lor, I 
can mind when folks used to laff an’ say as ’ow they 
did'n know which of ‘ee ‘twas I was a coortin’ of 
after all.” 

“Iss, I kin mind all that—’twas very purty talk, 
then, I make no doubt; but ‘twas Lizbeth you 
married and not me, so why should I lose money by 
‘ee? J did'n marry ’ee, an’ as Jan Thomas left me, a 
widder-woman, to do for myself, ‘tis only right I 
should be paid the rent for my propurty, an’ eff you 
caent pay, why, I'll ’ave some other body as can.” 
And Ann Thomas, who had been standing just inside 
the door with her arms akimbo, and her dripping 
umbrella leaning against the table—from whence it 
had drained into a little lake on the floor, and had 
then over-swollen itself and sent gentle rivulets 
trickling along the joins of the sanded slates— 
fiercely seized this portable tent and bounced out 
again, leaving Thomas Climo to return to his luke- 
warm broth with a disturbed mind and a pucker on 
his brow. 

This cottage, of which Ann Thomas was the 
owner, together with the mill and a few fields, was 
a whitewashed little building of cob-walls and a 
thatched roof, three windows and a_ weather- 
beaten door, standing away from the village. Be- 
fore the door was a tiny garden, which, in the spring, 
had been bright and sweet;scented with double- 
daisies, boys’-love, and wall-flowers, but now only 
displayed clumps of languid leaves of past beauties, 
and wore an air of neglect. 

Wednesday came and passed, and Thomas Climo 
sent no money to appease the wrath of Ann Thomas. 
The rain still came down steadily, and the old man’s 
pains were yet with him. On Thursday morning 
came Ann Thomas to the cottage, wearing a pair of 
pattens, and with her umbrella protecting her from 

the elements, accompanied by a cowed-looking 
youth, on whose shoulders the umbrella ribs dripped 
steadily, making dough of the flour with which his 
coat was thickly dusted. 

“Be you a-goin’ to turn out, Thomas Climo?” 
shouted Ann Thomas through the door to the old 
man who was crouching over a lump of smouldering 
peat on the heartb. 

“No, I caent, Ann Thomas. I be feeling terrible 
bad, an’ I baint goin’ to try.” 
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“Very well, Thomas Climo, ‘tis yer own fault, 
mind, whatever ’appens. Enery, begin to wance.” 

Henry advanced to the door and without a word 
began to take it off its hinges, while Ann Thomas 
watched him from the road. The door resisted all 
his attempts for some time, but at last succumbed 
with an unexpected creak, bringing with it part of 
the lintel which had loosened its hold on the old mud 
wall. “ Aw, you great fule!” exclaimed Ann Thomas. 
Then Henry turned his attention to the ground-floor 
window, which came from its frame with very little 
persuasion ; and soon a pile was lying in the mud 
and rain before the cottage, and Henry, having been 
sent by his mistress to fetch a horse and cart, 
returned with them, and having piled the door and 
window on it, the curious procession walked back 
through mud and rain to the mill, leaving Thomas 
Climo still crouching in pain over the fire in his 
unsheltered kitchen. 

There was some cruel weather down West last 
autumn, and the old man groaned and shivered, 
crouching as close to the fire as he could get; while 
the rain blew in at the gaps in his house-front, and 
the wind played round the paper almanacs on the 
walls—highly coloured presentations from the grocer 
of the nearest market town year by year—and chilled 
him to the marrow. After bearing it until the after- 
noon closed in, Thomas Climo rose from his chair, 
and unhanging a well-worn blanket-coat from a peg 
by the dresser, he painfully and slowly dragged it 
on and then crawled up the stairs to his bedroom, 
which, if cold, was at least sheltered. 

Next morning brought Ann Thomas to the cot- 
tage again. The wind by this time had risen to half 
a gale, and her umbrella was useless as a shield from 
the rain, for it was tossed and buffeted about in her 
hands as soon as she attempted to unfurl it, so she 
clasped it round its bulging middle as a sort of wand 
of menace. She came to the kitchen window and 
looked in. All was desolate-looking and wind-swept ; 
the paper by the casement-less window being sodden 
with the rain and hanging off from the walls, the 
hearth grey and cheerless with the scattered peat 
ashes from yesterday’s fire. 

“Where be you, Thomas Climo?” she shouted. 
No answer came. Up the stairs she strode, and look- 
ing in at the bedroom door saw the old man lying on 
his bed wrapped in his blanket-coat. “ Aw, Thomas 
Climo, you old villyan, ‘ave you got my money?” 
“No, Ann Thomas.” “Then will ee turn out of my 
‘7ouse?"”” “No, Ann Thomas, I be feelin’ mortal 
whisht, an’ I caent move.” “Caent move? we'll see 
*bout that,” and she stumped down the bare wooden 
stairs again and strode back to the mill. 

In a very short time yesterday's procession re- 
appeared—Ann Thomas, Henry, and the horse and 
cart, with the addition of a ladder. Soon the ladder 
was raised against the house-front, and Henry began 
operations on the windows while Ann Thomas took 
up her position in the road below; the wind blowing 
her grey hair into her eyes and treating her raiment 
with such scant respect that as she stood there she 
resembled an unresisting scarecrow rather than 
Ann Thomas of the mill, a woman of property. 

Thomas Climo saw Henry's head suddenly appear 
at his bedroom window and heard the creak of the 
yielding casement, then turned with his back to the 
light, and tears trickled down his withered old cheeks. 
“ Lizbeth, Lizbeth,” he murmured, “I’m mortal bad, 
I'm mortal bad.” 

Next day, as a persistent avenging spirit,came Ann 
Thomas again to the cottage. “Be you up there, 
Thomas Climo?” she shouted up the stairs. “ Wum- 
man, for God’s sake go away an’ leave me to die in 
peace,” came back a quavering voice, almost drowned 
by the soughing of the wind. “ Be you goin’ to pay 
me my money?” “Get away, you she-devil, an’ let 
me bide in peace.” “ Aw, you black-tongued sinner, 
And Ann Thomas went back 


I'll be even with ee.” 
to the mill. 

That afternoon she returned to the cottage 
followed by the horse and cart and two masons with 











ladders, and then began her final stroke for her 
rights as a house-owner. The ladders were placed 
against the cottage, and bit by bit the thatch was 
torn from the roof; the wind caught up loose straws 
and carried them acres away from Thomas Climo’s 
dwelling-house, and Ann Thomas took up her old 
position in the road and bore the stress of weather 
all through that afternoon, only going to the mill- 
house for a cup of tea and returning to the cottage 
to watch the final touch which laid the cottage open 
to the sky. and see with her own eyes that the law- 
less man, Thomas Climo, could lie under no roof of 
hers that night at any rate. And the rain came 
down as she stood there, as if the flood-gates above 
were opened, and the wind soughed and moaned 
through the live-long night as if in sympathy with 
Thomas Climo in his pain, as he lay on his sodden 
bed and sobbed weakly. 

The morning after that terrible night the sun 
shone, and the pools in the road sparkled, and the 
leaves yet remaining on the trees glistened as the 
rays caught the hanging raindrops; and then a 
villager, seeing the doctor driving by, bethought 
him that he would speak to that worthy man 
of old Thomas Climo and the trouble he was 
said to be in; and the doctor swore at the 
villager somewhat profusely for a cowardly bar- 
barian to let such things be done; and, when he had 
seen the old man, said it should go hard with Ann 
Thomas. And later in the day came a roomy 
carriage, and the obstinate old man, with eyes dim 
with pain, was carried to it, and driven away to the 
town by the doctor. That evening, after she had 
had her tea, came Ann Thomas yet once again to 
her cottage, and stood yet once again in the road 
and surveyed its gaping frontage and roofless walls, 
with a light of victory in her eyes; and on her 
homeward way spoke to a mason about getting it 
newly roofed with slate. She never saw her cottage 
again, though. 

The doctor had said it should go hard with Ann 
Thomas, and it did; she died of rheumatic fever 
before Christmas-time came. C. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





EIGHT-HOURS LAWS IN AUSTRALIA. 


S1r,—It is, perhaps, hopeless to expect ever to be able to 
expel from the mind of the average Liberal his settled belief 
that no Eight-Hours Law for male adult workers has ever been 
passed anywhere. It would be preposterous to hope to make 
him believe that the sturdy Australian working man had ever 
enacted such a law. Yet I was sorry to see THe SPEAKER 
falling last week into a similar error, and categorically de- 
claring. with regard to “all our Australian Colonies,” that “ no 
Eight-Hours Act has been passed.” 

The Eight-Hours Bill for miners, in terms essentially the 
same as that lately voted on in the House of Commons, became 
law in Victoria as early as 1877. The present enactment will be 
found in Act No. 803 of 1886, see. 2. 

In 1883, it was further enacted, by sec. 7 of Act No. 783 of 
that year, that no person in charge of mining machinery should 
be employed for more than eight hours in any twenty-four. 

The ; sata of the London County Council to compel the 
Tramway Companies to limit the hours of labour of their em- 
ployés, tinds a precedent in the Victorian Act, No. 765 of 1883, 
which, in see. 10, limits to eight per day the hours of the persons 
employed on the Melbourne Tramways and Omnibuses. 

A further instance of Victorian legislation is afforded by 
sec. 54 of the Melbourne Harbour Trust (Further Amendment) 
Act, No. 763 of 1883, which provides that every contract for 
executing works in the port of Melbourne shall contain a con- 
dition limiting the hours of labour to eight per day. The 
same Act expressly prohibits the Harbour Commissioners to em- 
ploy any person for more than eight hours per day, except in 
cases of accident or emergency, when specified rates of overtime 
pay are to be given. 

These instances will, perhaps, be enough to convince your 
readers once for all that Australia exhibits no such aversion trom 
Eight-Hours legislation as is so constantly asserted by rich 
colonials at home for a holiday. It will be unnecessary to cite 
here their drastic factory legislation, their abundant limitations 
of hours of adult women and of youths of either sex, or their 
summary legislative fixing of the hours during which shops may 
be open. I will only add that particulars of all this legislation 
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are given in Sir Charles Dilke’s.“ Problems of Greater Britain,” 

and, in fuller detail, in ‘The Eight-Hours Day,” by Harold 

Cox and myself.—I am, ete., SrpNeEy WEBB. 
4, Park Village East, N.W., May 8th, 1892. 





THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 

Srr,—I am sure that a further discussion of the numerous 
points raised by Professor Murray jn his two letters would 
weary your readers, without throwing much more light on so 
large a subject. As a critic, Professor Murray has an open 
mind and the best intentions, but he has not been long enough 
in Seotland to know the history of the movement for Univer- 
sity reform, or fully to grasp the questions involved in it. 

There is, however, one very important subject, the class of 
students affected by the proposed Preliminary Examination, about 
which Professor Murray says that I “ make a strange confusion of 
many issues.” As I believe that on the five essential points 
the confusion is in his mind and not in mine, I should like to 
clear it up. He apparently bases his remarks on an erroneous 
classification of students, as “ private students not following the 
curriculum,” and public students following it. He does not say 
what eurrieulum, but probably means that for a degree in Arts. 
Now a public student is not defined as one who is obliged to 
follow a curriculum, but simply as one who, in any class, 
performs exercises, undergoes examinations, and, therefore, 
claims certificates of attendance and proficiency. 

Students accordingly are divided exhaustively into three 
classes : 

1.—Private students. These attend merely to listen, are 
very few in number, and nobody proposes to interfere with 
them. ‘ 

2.—Public students not intending to graduate. These have 
always been a very numerous class in the Scotch Universities. 
They may attend a single class, or a selection of classes at their 
own choice, or they may follow curricula, such as are prescribed 
by the various ecclesiastical bodies and the legal corporations in 
Scotland. 

3.—Public students intending to graduate. The Preliminary 
Examination proposed by the Commissioners applies only to 
the third of these divisions. The private examinations held by 
the professors regulate the admission of students of the second 
division to the various classes ; but such private examinations 
are not recognised by reformers as sufficient. When, therefore, 
Professor Murray says that the Preliminary Examination, 
“ publicly constituted and conducted,” is to be substituted for 
this private examination in the ease of the second division, his 
statement is flatly contradicted by Ordinance 6, Art. X XIX. 
Any number of students may enter any class, follow any cur- 
riculum not proceeding to a degree, and claim the corresponding 
certificates, without having undergone a single ‘“ publicly-consti- 
tuted examination.” If Professor Murray does not see the 
significance of this, the parties interested do. Accordingly, at a 
recent meeting of the General Council in Glasgow, a prominent 
clergyman of the Free Chureh, speaking in the name of the 
Principal of the Free Chureh College, who was present, ex- 
pressed the extreme dissatisfaction of the authorities of that 
College with the Ordinances of the Commission, as affording no 
guarantee for the efficient training in Arts of their divinity 
students, many of whom follow a four years’ curriculum without 
intending to graduate. If these parties, who have no tempta- 
tion to extreme views, are not to be satisfied, why does the 
Commission exist ; and why do Professor Murray and others 
desire to see its proceedings hastily sanctioned without giving 
such satisfaction ? 

Unfortunately, there is a strong party in the Universities 
which objects to any entrance examination, easy or difficult, 
universally applicable to publie students. The Commissioners 
have given effect to this objection and the First Lord of the 
Treasury stated the other day to a deputation that he also sup- 
— e objection. In view of these combined authorities, I 

eel that it would be labour lost to expound or advocate at 
greater length views on academic organisation, which are gener- 
ally accepted throughout Europe. I beg, therefore, for my own 
part to terminate this correspondence.—I am, etc., 

May 9th, 1892. Your CONTRIBUTOR. 





Srr,—Although far removed from Scotland and its Univer- 
sities by many miles of land and sea, I have been a warmly 
interested, and, I am sorry to say, a sadly disappointed reader 
of your article of the 16th of April, on the results of the Com- 
mission which has been sitting on these institutions. You had given 
us in your valued paper hints from time to time of hopeful im- 
provements in various ways, which were likely to be carried out, 
and when some time ago, you informed us that there was to be 
free competition between the professors and the lecturers in the 
qualification of students for degrees, ete., I wrote to a friend: 
“ Well, if this is really to be introduced, the Scottish Universities 
will soon be looking up!” But at the same time, knowing how 
little former Commissions had done in this or any other direc- 
tion, I was afraid that the news was too good tobe true! And 
now, from your last article, I am sorry to find that my anticipa- 
tions were only too well founded! I felt inclined to write to 











you after seeing your article already referred to, and thank you 
for your interest in these much neglected institutions, so far, at 
least, as the press is concerned. 

But now there is the additional motive to write, that one of 
the natural enemies of these Universities has taken the pen in 
hand and fulfilled the wish of Job, at least, in part, ‘‘O, that 
mine adversary had written a book!” Well, at all events, he 
has written a letter. He aceuses you of grave misstatements, 
which it is clear primd facie he has not taken the trouble to look 
into. As tothe shortness of the session, which he puts in the 
foreground, I shall say nothing, because this, though an evil, 
is far from being the gravest evil connected with the Universities. 
But in answer to your charge of the miscellaneous jumble of 
so-called “ students,” who make up the classes in these institu- 
tions, youths, most of whom ought to be in secondary, and no 
small number in elementary schools, it is clear by the pro- 
fessor’s own admission, “ I cannot say precisely what proportion 
of students proceed to their degree,” that he has rushed into 
print without taking the trouble to ascertain whether the well- 
named “ monstrous medley ” be an existent fact or not. I have 
done my best to make inquiry, but certainly, so far as my 
information goes, the “ monstrous medley” is anything but a 
thing of the past! The professor is still casting his net to 
catch schoolboys, and compete with the elementary school. 

Then we hear of the old story of the extreme poverty of the 
Seottish Universities, and that it is “quite illusory to expect 
them to have the qualities of Oxford and Cambridge, qualities 
only obtained by enormous endowments, fees, and resident staff, 
and quite incompatible with the democratic essence of the 
Scottish Colleges.’ I confess I am unable so to read the facts, 
but for “* democratic essence ” would read * professorial despots ” 
and “ bloated monopolists”! I am looking to other ideals than 
the enormous endowments, fees, and resident staff of Oxford and 
Cambridge. I look to Berlin and Leipzig, institutions to which 
in our day Oxford and Cambridge are content to play second 
fiddle, and I ask the learned professor if he knows that the fees 
in the Scottish Universities are far higher than in Berlin or 
Leipzig ? Does he know that in the Swedish Universities and in 
the University of Finland the students pay no fees to the 
ordinary professors at all, though a small fee is paid to docenten 
and the extraordinary professors? I would advise the learned 
professor to go on a tour of inspection to the great University of 
Upsala, and I am certain he would learn something that would 
bring him back a wiser if a sadder man! 

I only wish that your or any paper at the dull season would 
permit us to take Edinburgh and Glasgow in the one hand and 
Berlin and Leipzig in the other, or even Upsala and Copenhagen 
in the other, and to say to the public, “ Look on this picture and 
ou that!” We should find in these foreign institutions no bloated 
monopolists, teaching jumbles of schoolboys and grown nien in 
all stages of preparation or no preparation, but schools of 
science, in which the ablest students are summoned as docenten 
and extraordinary professors to raise the standard of teaching as 
high as possible, and to turn out what the Scottish Universities 
know nothing about—a great deal of first-class original work ! 

Will the learned professor look at the acta universitatis of 
Upsala and Lund? ‘To look at the work of Berlin and Leipzig 
would be too lofty a gaze! 

An EDINBURGH GRADUATE. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILITARY RANK. 


S1r,—While I am quite alive to what you say as to the in- 
convenience of rendering the French général de brigade and 
général de division by major- and lieutenant-general, { venture 
to think that the method which your reviewer prefers might be 
even more misleading. “General of brigade ’’ would be sure to 
suggest to the English reader what we call a brigadier-general, i.e., 
an officer holding local rank, who in most eases is only a colonel 
in the army, and (I believe) oceasionally only a major in his 
regiment. Of course, the organisation of the higher ranks 
differs so much in the two armies that any English rendering 
can only be an approximation ; and considering that with us the 
full generals form but a very small proportion of the total 
number of general officers, I thought no great confusion could 
arise by “ equating” the other two ranks with the two of the 
French.— Yours faithfully, A. J. BUTLER. 








VIBRATIONS. 





I. 
WATCH in your room the tremble of fire 
That sinks to a glow and leaps to a spire ; 
The splutter and silence, the dark and the flicker, 
Through the faint odour flit quicker and quicker. 
Burn, you odorous pine-logs, faster, 
Yield to the grip of the fire. your master— 
Who plays as a great musician plays, 
Making them answer, knowing their ways, 
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Taking the light and the scent and the strength of them, 
Widening, dancing the breadth and the length of them ! 
On the white ceiling light’s tremble is shaking, 

On the wall’s pictures it’s leaping and quaking ; 

The gold of your hair is illumined and shaded 

With moments born brilliant that sparkled and faded. 
And I, looking into the growth of the fire, 

See the beat of my heart and the growth of desire ; 

The tremble of light swims fierce on my eyes, 

And I know the winged spirit that takes one and flies— 
You, too, have known it—exalted from earth, 

From its odorous, tremulous, torturing birth ; 

And the stars lie below, and there's nothing above you, 
And nothing to say but, surrendered, “ I love you!” 


II. 


Tremble, O waves, in the light on the bay, 

In the path of the light that begins far away! 
Shake in the golden and glorious swoon 
Wherein the sea lies with its eyes on the moon ! 
Quiver, you light little leaves of the limes, 
Under the night winds, that millions of times 
Touch and caress you, grow darkened and bright 
In passionate rhythm, a pulse of delight, 
Wind-shaken leaves in a rapturous night! 


Ill. 


Sing to me now—yes, that song that I know. 

Ah, how the cadences link, link and grow, 

Rising and rising, until in the height, 

Where the sounds all burn like a flame, sharp white, 

It stays and delays, sustained and shaking, 

A heart mad to break, and yet not breaking, 

A giant that’s tearing and tearing his bands, 

And cannot be free, since the fetters are stronger, 

A lover that—there, I can bear it no longer— 

Give me your hands ! Barry PAIN. 


AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 





{HAKESPEARE, whose legacy of peerless song — 
KO Showing mankind in every age and place, 
In every joy, in every grief and wrong — 
Is England’s legacy to all our race; 
Little we know of all thine inner life— 
Little we know of all thy wondrous years— 
Years filled with toil—swift years whose days were rife 
With strains that bring us mirth, that bring us tears. 
Little we know, and yet this much we know 
Sense was thy guiding star—sense guided thee 
To live in this thy Stratford long ago— 
To live content in calm simplicity ; 
Greatest of those who wrought with soul aflame 
At honest daily work—then found it fame. 
MACKENZIE BELL. 
Shakespeare's Anniversary, April 23rd, 1892. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue Speaker OFFice, 

Friday, May 13th, 1892. 
YHERE is a familiar anecdote of the ingenious 
author of “The Seasons,” “Rule, Britannia,” 
and other excellent.pieces, that when he sent a well- 
bound copy of his poems to his father, who had 
always regarded him, not altogether unjustly, as a 
“ feckless loon,” that canny Scot handled the volume 
with unfeigned delight, and believing that his son had 
bound it, cried out admiringly, “ Who would have 
thought our Jamie could have done the like of this ?” 
This particular copy has not been preserved, and it is 
therefore impossible for us to determine how far its 
bibliopegic merits justified the rapture of the elder 
Thomson, whose standard is not likely to have been 
a high one. Indeed, despite his rusticity, he was 

probably a better judge of poetry than of binding. 














This noble craft has revived in our midst. 
Twenty years ago, in ordinary circles, the book- 
binder was a miscreant who, by the aid of a sharp 
knife, a hideous assortment of calf-skins and of 
marbled papers, bound your books for you by 
slaughtering their margins, stripping their sides, and 
returning them upon your hands cropped and in 
prison garb, and so lettered as to tell no man what 
they were. And the worst of it was we received 
them with complacency, gave them harbourage 
upon our shelves, and only grumbled that the price 
was so high as four shillings a volume. Those days 
are over. Yet it is well to be occasionally reminded 
of the rock from whence we were hewn and the pit 
out of which we were dug. I have now lying before 
me . first edition of the essays of Elia which being 
in boards I allowed to be treated by a provincial 
called Shimmin, in the sixties. I remember its 
coming home, and how I thought it was all right. 
Infancy was no excuse for such ignorance. 


The second-hand booksellers, a race of men for 
whom I have the greatest respect, are to blame in 
this matter. They did not play the part they 
might have been expected to do. They gave no 
prominence in their catalogues, which are the true 
text-books of literature, to specimens of book- 
binding, nor did they instil into the minds of their 
young customers the rudiments of taste. Worse 
than this, some of the second-hand booksellers in 
the country were themselves binders, and, for the 
most part, infamous ones. 


One did, indeed, sometimes hear of Roger Payne 
and of the Harleian style, but dimly, and as a thing 
of no moment, nor were our eyes ever regaled in 
booksellers’ catalogues with facsimiles of the exqui- 
site bindings of the French and English masters, and 
it was not until we went farther afield, and became 
acquainted with the booksellers of Paris, that this 
new world swam into our ken. It was a great day 
when a stray copy of a “ Bulletin Mensuel” of Damas- 
cene Morgand, the famous bookseller in the Passage des 
Panoramas, fell into the hands of a mere country 
book-buyer. Then he knew how brutally he had 
been deceived—then he looked with loathing on his 
truncated tomes and their abominable devices. 
The first really bound book I ever saw was a copy 
of the works of Pierre de Ronsard bearing the 
devices of Marguerite de Valois. The price was so far 
beyond my resources that I left the shop without a 
touch of envy, but the scales had fallen from my 
eyes, and I walked down the Passage des Panoramas 
as one who had awakened from a dream. 


Nowadays it is quite different. The Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition did much, and the second-hand 
booksellers, in quite ordinary places, are begin- 
ning to give in their catalogues reproductions of 
noble specimens. Nothing else is required. To see 
is enough. There was lately, as most people know, 
a wonderful exhibition of bindings to be seen at the 
Burlington Fine Art Club, but what is not so gener- 
ally known is that the Club has published a mag- 
nificent catalogue of the contents of that Exhibition, 
with no less than 114 plates reproducing with the 
greatest possible skill and delicacy some of the finest 
specimens. Mr. Gordon Duff, who is credited 
with a profounder knowledge of pig-skins than 
any living man, has contributed a short preface to 
the volume, whilst Miss Prideaux, herself a binder of 
great merit, has written a general introduction, in 
which she traces the history of the craft and duly 
records the names of the most famous binders of 
Europe. <A more fascinating picture-book cannot be 
imagined, for to the charm of colour and design is 
added all the feeling which only a book can impart. 
Such a book as this marks an epoch, and ought to be 
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the beginning of a time when even sale-catalogues 
shall take pains to be splendid. 





When the library of the Baron de Lacarelle came to 
be dispersed at his death a few years ago, the 
auctioneer’s catalogue, as issued by Charles Porquet, 
of the Quai Voltaire, made a volume which, where- 
ever it goes, imparts dignity to human endeavour 
and consecrates a virtuoso’s whim. It was but a 
small library—only 540 books—and to call it well 
selected would be to abuse a term one has learnt to 
connect with Major Ponto’s library in “The Book of 
Snobs.” “My library’s small,” says Ponto, with the 
most amazing impudence, “but well selected, my 
boy, well selected. I have been reading the History 
of England all the morning.” He could not have 
done this in the Baron's library. 





As you turn the pages of this glorified catalogue, 
his treasures seem to lie before you—you can almost 
stroke them. A devoted friend, de la Société des 
Bibliophiles francais, contributes an ecstatic sketch 
of the Baron's character, and tells us of him how he 
employed in his hunt after a book infinite artifice, 
and called to his aid all the resources of learned 
strategy—* poussant ses approches et manceuvrant, 
autour de la place, avec la prudence et le génie d'un 
tacticien consommé, si bien quele malheureuxlibraire, 
enlacé, fasciné, hypnotisé par ce grand charmeur, 
finissait presque toujours par capituler et se rendre.” 
This great man only believed in one modern binder: 
Trautz. The others did not exist for him. “ Cher- 
chez-vous 4 le convertir? I] restait incorruptible et 
répétait invariablement, avec cet esprit charmant, 
mais un peu railleur, dont il avait le privilége, que 
s'il était jamais damné, son enfer serait de remuer 
une reliure de Capé ou de Lortic!” 





It is all very splendid and costly and grand, 
yet still from time to time, 


“From the soul’s subterranean depth upborne,” 


there comes the thought of Charles Lamb amidst 
“the ragged veterans” he loved so well, and then in 
an instant a reaction sets in, and we almost hate this 
sumptuous Baron. “ Thomson's ‘Seasons,’ again, looks 
best (I maintain it) a little torn and dog’s-eared. 
How beautiful to a genuine lover of reading are the 
sullied leaves and worn-out appearance, nay, the 
very odour (beyond Russia), if we would not forget 
kind feelings in fastidiousness, of an old ‘ circulating 
library’ ‘Tom Jones’ or the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’” 
Thus far, Elia. 


Let us admit that the highest and noblest joys are 
those which are in widest commonalty spread, and 
that accordingly the clay pipe of the artisan is more 
trulyemotional than the most marvellous meerschaum 
to be seen in the shop-windows of Vienna—still, the 
collector has his joys and his uses, his triumphant 
moments, his hours of depression; and, if only he 
publishes a catalogue, may be pronounced in small 
type a benefactor of the human race. 

A. B. 








REVIEWS. 





MODERN CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
An Inxtrropuction To THE LITERATURE oF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By 8S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford; formerly Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clarke. 
HIS is a book that ought to be welcomed as worthy 
’ of the best traditions of English scholarship. It 
is learned and thorough enough to please the scholar ; 
it is at once so cautious and constructive, so bold yet 
sympathetic, that it compels the confidence of the 








conservative and the respect of the liberal theo- 
logian, while it is so lucid in its style, so careful in its 
details, and so accurate in its references, that the 
layman who uses it, Bible in hand, will rise from the 
combined study of this Introduction and the Old 
Testament with a clear knowledge of the new light 
criticism has shed on the history, the literature, and 
the religion of Israel. This speaks of a very rare 
and a very excellent combination of qualities, and 
exactly of the kind most needed to-day. The Bible 
is not a mere scholar’s book; it is the book of the 
Christian people—so much so that to touch it is 
to touch the common soul of all the Churches. 
It is clearly, then, the right of the people to 
know what scholars have done and are doing 
with the Bible. And if they will be at the 
labour to use it as it ought to be used, here is a 
book which will teach them. It is not an apolo- 
getical book, with a polemical purpose which makes 
all its positions veiled or insidious arguments; nor 
is it a negative book, with a thesis to maintain by 
methods that must be made to look critical; but it 
is a constructive book, the literature of Israel so 
analysed that it becomes a sort of synthesis of the 
religion. Professor Driver is a remarkable example 
of the scholar who has grown into a theologian, with 
some of the defects of one who has so grown, but 
also with all the excellences—sober, critical in the 
true sense (i.e., judicial), with the gravity of one 
who knows that in building up a structure of his- 
torical truth every grain has its place and its value ; 
with, too, a convinced mind, but a singularly detached 
judgment. The resultisa book all can read with profit 
and none need read with pain; the liberal scholar 
feels himself in the presence of one whose conclusions 
may be less radical than his own, but whose reasons 
are solid and real and a scholar’s; the conservative 
divine may differ from his positions, but must re- 
spect a master who is in heart as religious and in 
mind as reverent as himself. And so one of the 
most gratifying signs of hope amid all our con- 
troversies—religious and theological—is the way in 
which this book has been received. The air is sur- 
charged with explosive elements; opposed parties 
are watchful, alert ; conflicting tendencies are flowing 
in more than their usual hostile strength ; but from 
all sides this book has met—if not with a grateful, 
at least with a respectful, welcome. It is a small 
thing that this should be agreeable to its author; it 
is a great thing that it should be recognised for what 
it is—the evidence that, with the rise of a reverent 
scholarship in theology, a more reasonable and 
reassured mind will reign in our religious con- 
troversies. 

The work is not, in the strict sense, an “ introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament”; it is at once narrower 
and broader in its scope, binds itself less to the 
letter and form, concerns itself more with the matter 
and spirit. Thus the text is not separately dealt 
with—nor is the canon, save in a very brief but most 
instructive discussion of its “ growth according to 
the Jews”; nor is there any attempt to deal with 
versions or translations, or the use of the Old Testa- 
ment in the New, or in the Christian Church. As 
the author carefully explains, it is an introduction 
neither to the theology nor to the history, nor even 
to the study, of the Old Testament, but simply to its 
literature—i.e., it is a scientific “ account of the con- 
tents and structure of the several books”; therefore, 
we may add, an analysis of their constituents, mode 
and order of origin, peculiarities and characteristics, 
a history of the ideas they express and the religion 
they embody. But even so, the idea is comprehen- 
sive enough, involves questions which belong to all 
the other sections of Biblical study. Dr. Driver's 
work has been described by a brother-professor as, so 
far as its critical conclusions are concerned—some- 
thing of the nature of a “compromise,” But no 
description could be less accurate. A compromise is 
an arrangement between two parties by means of 
mutual concessions, which are made from the strict 
line of truth or justice in ordertoa working agreement. 
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So understood, no conclusions could be less like a 
compromise than Dr. Driver's; they are the sober, 
deliberate determinations of a trained scholar, 
who has in the methods of a scholar attempted to 
discover the truth. As such they ought to be 
examined and judged, not in any respect as if of 
the nature of a compromise. 

There are two parties who feel as if they had 
reason for dissatisfaction with the book: viz., those 
who resist all movement, and those who desire 
to move fast and far. It represents the position— 
always difficult, but always admirable—of one who 
in heated debate will not commit himself to either 
extreme—who rejects alike the stolid denials of the 
Conservative, and the sweeping assertions of the 
Radical, and both for the same reason—because they 
lack convincing arguments ; one who possesses a true 
Conservative’s love of solid ground and firm foot- 
hold, in harmony with the candour and reasonable- 
ness of a true man of progress; one who is accustomed 
to base opinions, not on prejudice, but on rational 
process, and who at the same time insists that the 
foundation shall be compact and its materials 
thoroughly tested. Dr. Driver has before now shown 
himself ready to act as champion of untrammelled 
inquiry; it is at once his temporary misfortune and 
his enduring merit that his own untrammelled 
inquiries lead him to results more moderate than 
those of some of his contemporaries. We call 
it his enduring merit, without intending there- 
by to belittle the function of the brilliant pioneer. 
Every forward movement, in science as in war, 
needs its men of dash and daring. Dr. Driver is 
perfectly courageous, but he has perhaps not the 
temper of a pioneer. The great advantage of his 
attitude, more than offsetting its exposure to attack 
from both sides—an advantage closely allied with 
that steady adherence to sober truth which is his 
distinguishing characteristic—is that it stamps his 
conclusions with the mark of an advance not only 
considerable, but substantial. He is not a venture- 
some captain of skirmishers, subject to the risks of 
the foray, while the main body lies far in the rear, 
likely there toremain. He is a real leader of opinion, 
determined on progress—because truth requires pro- 
gress—and equally determined that progress shall 
be by steady march, and that no ground shall be 
occupied from which it may become necessary to 
retire. He is bold and unhesitating wherever he 
can plant himself on a firm ground of evidence. 
The abandonment of traditional opinion has no 
terrors for him. But he is cautious in carefully 
refraining from stepping beyond the limits of that 
which offers solid support. This cautious boldness 
inspires confidence. His position marks the line 
where other students of the Bible, professional or 
lay, may readily range themselves, and from which 
they cannot be compelled to recede. He has thus 
made a very valuable contribution to contemporary 
theology and religious life. In no other way can 
the genuine fruits of Biblical scholarship be so 
wisely garnered for the good of all. 

For it would be unfair to draw from anything 
that has been said the inference that the critics are 
divided into hostile camps, and that one party has 
a monopoly of truth; and most foolish to say, as some 
have assumed to say, that critical opinions are so 
hopelessly at war with each other that the wise 
man’s part is to hold aloof, and commit himself to 
no modification whatever of traditional views. On 
this point it will be sufficient to quote the discri- 
minating words of Dr. Driver himself :— 

“Tt is in the endeavour to reach definite conclusions upon the 
basis either of imperfect data, or of indications reasonably susceptible 
ef divergent interpretations, that the principal disagreements between 
critics have their origin. Language is sometimes used implying that 
critics are in a state of internecine conflict with one another. ‘This is 
not in accordance with the facts. There is a large area on which the 
data are clear, and critics are agreed. And this area includes many 
of the most important results which criticism has reached. There is 
an area beyond this, where the data are complicated or ambiguous ; 
and here it is not more than natural that independent judges should 
differ. Perhaps future study may reduce this margin of uncertainty. 
I make no claim to have admitted into the present volume only those 








conclusions on which all critics are agreed; for naturally I have 
followed the guidance of my own judgment as to what was probable 
or not; but when alternative views appeared to me to be tenable, or 
where the opinion towards which I inclined only partially satistied 
me, 1 have been careful to indicate this to the reader. I have, more- 
over, made it my aim to avoid speculation upon slight and doubtful 
data ; or, at least, if I have been unable absolutely to avoid it, I have 
stated distinctly of what nature the data are.”’ (Pp. xii., xiii.) 


But now, and briefly, what opinions on the 
literature of the Old Testament does Dr. Driver 
maintain? His fundamental postulate is the com- 
bination in the Old Testament writings of a divine 
with a human element :— 

“The whole is subordinated to the controlling agency of the 
Spirit of God, causing the Scriptures of the Old Testament to be 
profitable ‘for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction, 
which is in righteousness ;’ but under this presiding influence scope 
is left for the exercise, in different modes and wavs, of the faculties 


ordinarily employed in literary composition. There is a human 
factor in the Bible, which, though quickened and sustained by the 
informing Spirit, is never wholly absorbed or neutralised by it; and 


the limits of its operation cannot be ascertained by an arbitrary a 
priori determination of the methods of inspiration; the only means 
by which they can be ascertained is by an assiduous and comprehen- 
sive study of the facts presented by the Old Testament itself.” 
Pp. xvi., xvii.) 

And to quote once more from the preface, which 
all may well be urged to read in its entirety, and 
carefully to ponder :— 

“ Criticism in the hands of Christian scholars does not banish or 
destroy the inspiration of the Old ‘Testament; it presupposes it; it 
seeks only to determine the conditions under which it operates, and 
the literary forms through which it manifests itself ; and it thus helps 
us to frame truer conceptions of the methods which it has pleased God 
to employ in revealing Himself to His ancient people of Israel, and in 
preparing the way for the fuller manifestation of Himself in Christ 
Jesus.’” (P. xix.) 

The most sensitive lover of the Bible needs no 
more than this, and none has the right to ask 
more. 

From the many details only a meagre selection can 
be made. In the Hexateuch—a term which Professor 
Driver's book will do much to establish among Eng- 
lish-speaking students, as legitimate and necessary— 
he distinguishes four principal documents, designated 
for convenience sake as J, E, D (Dt), and P, all based 
on earlier materials, both narrative and legislative, 
yet all showing, at certain points, a relative in- 
dependence and originality. J and E are most 
closely connected, and least easy to separate; Dt 
draws from them, but occupies a standpoint quite 
its own; while, from both J E and Dt, P the priestly 
narrative is distinguished sharply and by a multi- 
tude of tokens. These positions have long been 
familiar to Old Testament scholars, but the lines of 
proof have never been more compactly and luminously 
indicated. The relation of these documents as to form 
and content is put before us. A tabulated analysis 
accompanies each section; well-sifted lists of words 
and phrases characteristic of different authors are 
furnished. The arguments, stated calmly and lucidly, 
both in positive form and in brief criticism of 
opposing views, are marshalled with strength all 
the greater from the entire absence of special plead- 
ing. Professor Driver avoids the extreme of denying 
Mosaic material in the Hexateuch, and of attempting 
to divide and sub-divide his documentary sources by 
the aid of subjective criteria. He certainly does not 
overstate—many will think he understates—the 
reasons for distinguishing J and E. The argument 
from difference of theological conceptions, for 
example, will probably bear developing consider- 
ably beyond the point where he leaves it. But 
he states his reasons for going no farther as 
unhesitatingly as his reason for going so far, 
and his main contention in these first 150 pages will 
strike candid minds as sustained with convincing 
power. Of course, much is presented in outline and 
by suggestion merely. But the author’s propositions 
are abundantly supported by what he gives. <A 
recent reviewer insists on more evidence before ac- 
cepting even the distinction of P from J, E, and D. 
We doubt if this critic would be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead. The best advice that can 
be given to any who have been impressed by his 
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elaborate reluctance to acknowledge the probative 
force of the evidence which Dr. Driver has put before 
him, is toexamine this evidence for themselves, with 
constant and patient reference to the sacred books. 
A part of it needs knowledge of Hebrew for its 
appreciation, but a very large part, and a part quite 
sufficient to exhibit its strength, can be grasped by 
any intelligent English reader who will study a 
little, and will exercise his own unbiassed judgment. 

The nature and intricacy of the problems has 
demanded of Dr. Driver 2 large proportional treat- 
ment of the Hexateuch, as compared with the rest 
of the historical, prophetic, and poetical literature. 
Nor can we occupy ourselves with the further discus- 
sions as they well deserve. In every one the author 
is careful to make it appear that he is presenting no 
unseasoned novelties, but only that which has been 
maturely considered and deliberately adopted. The 
chief results of criticism, those that, under hot fire, 
have made their way into the minds of the great 
body of independent Old Testament scholars of the 
present day, in all lands, and have taken firm lodg- 
ment there—the composite nature of the Book of 
Isaiah, the possibility of later prophecies in Micah, 
the Maccabean date of Daniel, and the like—he 
announces and defends with freshness and vigour. 
He has made them his own by independent study. 
He inclines to the post-exilic date for Joel, the pre- 
exilic for the substance of Zec. ix.—xi., and the post- 
exilic again (but non-Zecharian) authorship for 
Zec. xii.—xiv. Koheleth is late, and so, perhaps, is the 
Song of Songs; Job probably exilic ; Ruth probably 
pre-exilic. These opinions and the reasons for them 
are set forth without other reserve than that im- 
posed by the difficulty of the questions involved and 
the incomplete character of the evidence which 
often is alone attainable. While the treatment of 
Hebrew poetry as a whole, and the Psalter in par- 
ticular, cannot be said to rank quite with the best 
parts of the volume, the negative attitude of the 
author towards the claim of particular dates for 
many psalms and groups of psalms is exceedingly 
judicious. There is no argumentation against Pro- 
fessor Cheyne’s now famous theory—indeed, the 
book had left the author's hand before the Bampton 
Lectures for 1889 were published—yet he shows 
himself here, as so often, restrained by an unusual 
capacity of discerning the existence of two sides in 
matters of historical criticism, and by a persistent 
unwillingness to take venturesome positions. It is, 
indeed—to refer to this point once more in closing— 
a quality or association of qualities which we hope 
he will long be spared to illustrate, and in which we 
trust he will be an example to the rising generation 
of English scholars: his power of joining with a 
profound reverence for the Scriptures the freest use 
of critical methods in their elucidation, and at the 
same time of distinguishing between the soundly 
established and the merely tentative, accepting 
heartily the one, while looking with healthy scep- 
ticism at the other. It is a matter of congratulation 
that his book has already reached its third edition. 
Students who acquire its author’s mental habit will 
be critical without being rash, judicial without the 
faults of indecision, and impartial without wearing 
impartiality as a cloak for timidity. One hardly 
sees how a Biblical scholar of to-day can do his 
generation a greater service than by leading those 
whose study is in the Scriptures to such sound 
results, and by setting before them so wise an 
example. 





ROCQUAIN ON REVOLUTION, 

Tue Revotvtrionary Spmir Precepinc tue Frencn Revorvtion. 
By Félix Rocquain. Condensed and translated by J. D. Hunting. 
With an introduction by Professor Huxley. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein. 


RocquaIn wrote the book here abridged in 1878 
chiefly to prove that “The Philosophers” neither 
made nor instigated the French Revolution. But in 
the course of it he succeeded in showing that the 








philosophers and the lower classes were in accord 
(p. 133), that philosophy had laboured for half a 
century for tolerance (175), and—at the close of his 
work—that the Revolution had for a century or more 
been the secret inspiration of philosophical teachings 
(185). He asserted in his summing-up that the 
Revolution was “born on the domain of religion” 
(185); but he also managed to hit an altogether 
different nail full on the head (88) when he said that 
in reality the suppression of the Jesuits in 1762, which 
was the first conquest of the revolutionary spirit, 
belonged neither to the judicial “ parlements,” nor 
to the Jansenists, nor to the philosophers, but was a 
triumph of public opinion. 

Now the Revolution was nothing but public 
opinion in its highest form of excited expression. 
It was the sluggish solid, first heated into a mobile 
liquid, and then further overheated into the baneful 
and explosive gas. Public opinion did not make 
the Revolution: the one did not make the other; 
for both—like a river and its inundation—are 
identical. The one rises against its banks until it 
breaks or overflows them and becomes the other, 
the deluge. And that rising and swelling public 
opinion began to form its boring eddies in the clubs 
of 1783 onwards, to which clubs Rocquain affords 
no proper mention in this abridgement. 

Another of Rocquain’s sayings was (p. xii.) that 
when the philosophers came to set fire to the house 
it already tottered on its base. So here he admits 
the arson, although his general purpose was to repel 
the accusation. The truth is that, though an able 
collector of chosen facts, he does not sway us with 
the power of a surely generalising intellect. 

Again (185), the intolerance of Louis XIV., the 
disorders and degradation of Louis XV., and the 
weakness of Louis XVI., prepared the Revolution, 
which is again perfectly true; but it is then he goes 
on to say that it was born on the domain of religion 
(as above). Doubtless the noisy caterwauling and 
clapperclawing of the Jansenists and the Jesuits 
during fifty long years did bring the religion they 
both protested so much into that sort of discredit 
which breeds doubt and raillery and comic songs 
against both sides indifferently; and as the civil 
authority distractedly sided with each by turns, it 
so managed to come in for the whole sum of the 
popular ridicule and hard knocks at one time or 
another, whereas philosophy could all the while 
maintain a contemptuous girding at all three. But 
it was not the philosophers that began these effective 
assaults on French religion : that came from within ; 
it was the religious parties themselves, who owned a 
full third of the wealth of France, that, secure in 
their folly, squabbled over the cheese, and fought it 
out in public, to the total ruin of both the cats and 
of both their reputations. But the philosophers 
had their great part in the work all the same. 

In fact, all these polemics about the sources of the 
revolutionary spirit are very much like debating as 
to whether it was Black Monday, Woeful Wednes- 
day, or Sorrowful Thursday that was the cause of 
the schoolboy’s “whipping o’ Friday.” Monday 
and Tuesday, and many another day, helped no 
doubt ; but we should never have got to the 
Friday’s execution if Thursday had not come and 
gone first. 

Bankruptcy, too, is very certain to bring the 
house down about the ears of a man or a nation; 
and without any flood or fire—especially if the bank- 
ruptcy be fraudulent, as Calonne’s and Brienne’s 
notoriously were. And then must be thrown in the 
final violence of a lower populace of hunger-driven 
wild beasts, before inundation mark is reached and 
the flood breaks bounds and becomes the roaring 
torrent that uproots and sweeps away all before it. 

Professor Huxley’s introduction of four pages to 
this small book is an admirable specimen of brief 
writing ; but he is more lenient to this translation 
than he is to Mr. Gladstone. Doubtless it is very 
fairly intelligible as a whole; but it is full of 
detached amusement, proceeding more, we imagine, 
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from juvenile ignorance of political English than of 
ordinary French. The scheme for declaring the 
young Louis XVI. “a Major” (p. 12) was strange 
enough. /Hmplois (115) simply means appointments, 
places under Government, and not “law-court applica- 
tions.” If Sir R. Webster doesn’t mind being called 
a “Proxy-General” (4) it is no business of ours; 
but we protest that we have been in the habit of 
ealling the carrying-off of poor children kidnapping, 
and not “rape” (53). The pages are covered with 
blots of all these kinds; but the reviewer who 
should undertake to try and reform the English 
translating of foreign books would have little else 
to do, and do it chiefly to no purpose. 


A TRUE SAVIOUR OF SOCIETY. 


Tueropoxie tue Gotu: the Barbarian Champion of Civilisation. 
By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 


A GREAT service is rendered to history when a 
writer, thoroughly equipped with knowledge, who 
has already gained a reputation by a large work, 
condescends to write a short handbook of a period 
which he thoroughly knows for a wider public. Mr. 
Hodgkin is a man of learning rather than a stylist. 
He bas not those gifts of language and composition 
which would make it easy for him to compose a 
popular work. But this deficiency is made up for 
by fulness of mind and enthusiasm for his subject. 
The work before us, a little slow and ponderous at 
its commencement, gathers fire as it proceeds, till 
in some parts the author seems to be kindled by the 
flame which he is conscious of breathing into others. 
It is well, also, that a narrative of the thrilling period 
which intervened between the clash of the Roman 
and Teutonic civilisations—the end of one epoch 
and the beginning of another—should be made 
accessible to the general reader. It is a reproach 
to English letters that we not only have no uni- 
versal history, but that it is difficult to find in our 
language a trustworthy account of all important 
occurrences. The true history of many periods must 
be sought in the German tongue. Mr. Hodgkin's 
book and the series to which it belongs will do 
something to remove this stigma. Although the 
work of Gibbon “will never be superseded,” yet the 
present generation requiressomething more. Materials 
have been accumulated for making us acquainted 
not only with the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire but with the rise of the new nations which 
established themselves upon its ruins. Our author 
is well acquainted with these materials; we feel 
confident in reading him that no important authority 
has been neglected, and that the sites among which 
the drama of his history was played have been 
carefully explored. 

The work before us consists of an introduction 
and nineteen chapters. It treats not only of the 
life of Theodoric himself, but of the circumstances 
which preceded his appearance on the stage of 
history, and of the fate of his kingdom after his 
death. Weare made acquainted not only with the 
historical lineaments of the Gothic king, but also 
with his life and the legends of his country; not 
only with Theodoric of Ravenna, but with Dietrich 
of Bern. In the introduction the writer has not yet 
warmed to his work: we find such flowers of speech 
as “a prolonged moral earthquake,” “the first 
capturer of Rome,” the “changer” of Rome; but 
these faults disappear as we proceed. We are intro- 
duced to the divisions of the Gothic family, the 
career of Alaric, and of Attila, the Hun. The third 
chapter contains a very interesting picture of 
Constantinople as it might have been seen by 
Theodoric, when, as a child of eight years old, 
he was sent there as a hostage. The Goths of 
the fifth century are compared with the Germans 
of the age of Tacitus, the comitatus and the duties 
of the popular assembly are carefully described. The 
eighth chapter is devoted to a description of the 











state of Italy previous to the invasion of Theodoric, 
the rule of the patrician Ricimer, the shadowy reign 
of the boy emperor Romulus Augustulus, and the 
accession of Odoacer, the first condottiere who 
established himself on an Italian throne. Mr. 
Hodgkin remarks with justice that the end of the 
Latin Empire in 476 has been exaggerated in im- 
portance. The deposition of the son of Orestes 
cannot be compared either with the Norman Con- 
quest of 1066, the taking of Constantinople in 1453, 
or the French Revolution of 1789. It was merely 
one step of a gradual process while the Roman 
Empire still continued to live on in the East for 
nearly a thousand years. “The latest school of 
historical investigators, with scarcely an exception,” 
Mr. Hodgkin remarks, “ minimise the importance of 
the events of 476, and some even object to the ex- 
pression ‘fall of the Western Empire’ as fitly 
describing it. The protest is a sound one, and was 
greatly needed.” 

In 483 Theodoric and his army set out from 
Sistova on the Danube to the invasion of Italy, 
following the road taken by most of the barbarian 
invaders. We do not know if Mr. Hodgkin has 
explored the route of his march, the beautiful pass 
which leads from Villach to Udine by Pontafel and 
Pontebba, by Tarvis, the Slavonic Treviso, under 
the precipices of the Mangert, and beside the green 
lake of Raibl. In this district the Roman roads, 
used by the invaders of Rome, still exist for the 
investigation of the curious, with deep furrows 
worn into them by the wheels of heavily laden 
waggons. By these convenient highways, made for 
conquest and civilisation, used for retribution and 
destruction, the Gothic armies passed, by the hill of 
Gemona down the valley of the Isonzo, to where 
the citadel of Udine surveys the tower of Aquileia. 
According to Mr. Hodgkin, the barbarian invader was 
transformed by success into theenlightenedruler. His 
passion was nolonger wars and conquests, but civilitas, 
the culture and civilisation of his subject peoples. 
Mr. Hodgkin, as he tells us in his preface, approached 
the study of Theodoric with the idea that he was a 
“Veltro” born out of due time, an instrument 
destined but for overruling misfortune to have 
anticipated the unity of Italy by fourteen hundred 
years. He admits that subsequent knowledge some- 
what modified this view, and we doubt whether it 
ought not to be modified still further. To exalt 
Theodoric it is necessary to depreciate Justinian. 
We are content to believe that the great lawgiver 
of the world has more solid claims to be regarded 
as a champion of civilisation than a_ barbarian 
however gifted; and we have never been able to 
regard the overthrow of the great fabric of law and 
government which the genius of Rome had built 
up as anything but a misfortune for humanity, if 
we have a right to callanything which has happened 
a misfortune. Mr. Hodgkin does not like to admit 
that Theodoric could not write his name, but merely 
traced the first few letters of it through a golden 
plate, but we are afraid that there can be little 
doubt of the truth of the assertion. Further, we 
have some doubts as to whether Mr. Hodgkin is 
justified in regarding the despatches of Cassiodorus 
as genuine, in the form in which they have come 
down to us. Is it really credible that important 
business of state was carried on with that exuber- 
ance of aimless twaddle? We do not see traces of it 
in the Justinian code. It is more probable that the 
monk of Squillace amused himself in his old age by 
interpolating into letters which once bore the im- 
print of common sense the multifarious information 
which he had accumulated during a lengthened life. 
Clovis also is treated with comparative disrespect 
and is used as a foil to Mr. Hodgkin’s hero. 

In the twelfth chapter we return to one of those 
archeological discussions which give such a charm 
to the work before us. Ravenna is described 
with eloquence and enthusiasm as a “ Pompeii of the 
fifth century.” The next chapter is similarly devoted 
to a sketch of Boethius. We are told that since 
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the discovery of the “ Anecdoton Holderi,” there is 
no doubt that Boethius was a Christian and wrote 
orthodox treatises on disputed points of theology. 
The fourteenth chapter properly closes the work, as 
it narrates the death and burial of Theodoric, not 
forgetting the story that his body was on the day of 
his death dragged up the sides of Stromboli, and 
thrown into the crater by his enemies—Symmachus 
and Pope John. As a fact, however, the materials 
for reconstructing the personality of Theodoric are 
not very abundant, and Mr. Hodgkin may be 
excused for devoting three more chapters to the 
fate of the Gothic Kingdom in Italy, the imperial 
designs of Justinian, and the campaigns of Belisarius 
and Totila. As we mentioned above, the work closes 
with an account of Dietrich of Bern in legend, in- 
teresting in itself, and perhaps more attractive in 
these Wagner-loving days from its connection with 
the Rhine-treasure and the story of the Nibelungs. 

We cannot take leave of the book before us 
without some words of praise as to the admirable 
manner in which it has been “ manufactured,” which, 
we believe, is the correct American expression. The 
paper, the print, and the binding are beyond praise. 
The book is enriched with four maps and twenty-six 
illustrations. But special praise must be given to 
the head- and tail-pieces of the chapters. We are not 
told precisely what they represent, or whence they 
are taken; but they are obviously Gothic designs, 
and are completely in harmony with the character 
and subject of the work. English readers are to be 
congratulated if the new Copyright Act presents 
them with such luxuriously readable volumes at a 
moderate price. 


TWO TRANSLATIONS OF DANTE, 

Tut Divine Comepy or Dante, Rendered into English by Arthur 
J. Butler, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Macmillan. 

Tue Divina Commepia or Dante. Translated by Charles Eliot Norton, 
Professor in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Vols. I. and 
II., The “ Inferno” and the “ Purgatorio.” London: Macmillan. 


Way is Dante, of all great poets, the one most 
difficult to translate? That he is the most difficult 
seems to be pretty generally agreed. Of Homer, 
Virgil, A2schylus, Shakespeare, Milton, there exist 
excellent translations in German or in English—of 
some of these in both languages. Tennyson has been 
well translated into German and French; Goethe 
and Schiller are effective in their English dress. 
There is a well-known, and in many respects a 
very good, English version of the Lusiad of 
Camoens, a poet far less read out of his own 
country than his merits deserve. But we have in 
English no verse rendering of the Divine Comedy 
which gives the least impression of the extraordinary 
force, intensity, and colour of the original. One 
would have thought that the greater a poet was— 
that is to say, the more original, profound, and pas- 
sionate he was in substance—so much the easier ought 
it to be to reproduce in another tongue these merits 
which depend comparatively little upon delicate re- 
finements of style. One can more easily understand 
that Sophocles or Virgil, who prevail so much by their 
subtle suggestiveness of expression, should lose by 
transfusion than that Dante should. Perhaps one 
reason may be that the stiff and involved phrases 
which one comes to enjoy in the original Italian 
because they are so full of a strongly marked in- 
dividuality, rather offend us in a_ translation, 
where the charm of this individuality, which 
resides in the very words, has evaporated. 
Perhaps we English of to-day have no diction 
exactly fit for rendering a poet who is neither 
ancient nor modern—not ancient in the sense of 
Homer, or Aischylus, or even Pindar; not modern 
in the sense of Virgil, or Ariosto, or Calderon. Or 
shall we say that while the extreme compression of 
Dante's style makes a verse rendering inordinately 
difficult, the intensely poetical quality of his work, 
where so much imagination and so much emotion 
is often conveyed in a single burning phrase, causes 





prose to seem a cold and dull instrument, unequal to 
the task required of it? The question deserves a 
fuller discussion than it can receive here ; but what- 
ever the reason for the fact may be, the fact stands 
out that the patent failure of repeated efforts at 
translation in verse has begun to stimulate students 
of Dante to attempt renderings in prose. 

Two of the latest of these are now before us: both 
by eminent scholars, both bearing witness to great 
care and pains. Mr. Charles Eliot Norton has long 
been one of the leading figures in that brilliant 
literary group established at Cambridge in Massa- 
chusetts, to which Longfellow and J. R. Lowell 
belonged. Few men have done more for literary 
criticism and artistic culture in America. Mr. A. J. 
Butler is known to all English lovers of Dante as one 
of the most zealous and careful students of the poet 
whom we have had in this generation. No one is 
better equipped than he in respect of the com- 
bination of sound classical scholarship with a know- 
ledge of the Italian Middle Age. Both the professor 
at Cambridge, Mass., and the ex-Fellow of Trinity, 
Cambridge, England, have accordingly produced valu- 
able translations, in criticising which one feels the 
difficulty which distressed the umpire in Virgil's 
eclogue—that of awarding the palm between equally 
deserving competitors. This difficulty is not lessened 
by the similarity of their methods. Both are ex- 
tremely literal, ready to sacrifice grace to exactness. 
Both, therefore, are apt to be stiff, sometimes even 
harsh, in their effort to reproduce the precise shades 
of thought or suggestion in the original. Both use a 
diction which, though removed from the English of 
to-day, is not quite the English of any former time, 
neither that of the Authorised Version of the Old 
Testament, nor that of the still older English which 
in Mr. William Morris’s otherwise admirable versions 
of the Icelandic Sagas becomes so quaint as to be 
somewhat artificial On the whole, we find Mr. 
Norton's translation slightly the more easy of the 
two, more free and natural in its rhythm and flow ; 
while Mr. Butler is more willing to throw his sen- 
tences into an inverted form which, in closely 
following Dante’s order, though very rarely abrupt, 
occasionally seems obscure. On the other hand, Mr. 
Butler strikes us as more uniformly exact, and 
though the'words he uses are sometimes quaint, the 
quaintness is not pushed to excess, and helps to give 
vigour and freshness, 

After comparing the two translators in many 
passages, and both of them with the original, we 
cannot discover any sufficient ground for placing 
either above the other. The reader who does not 
propose to work seriously at the original, but merely 
desires to get the substance of the Divine Comedy, 
and as much of its form as a prose translation can 
give, will find all he can desire in Mr. Norton. The 
still unpractised learner who wants help in his 
study of Dante will probably think Mr. Butler 
rather more helpful; and Mr. Butler will help him 
all the more because the Italian text is printed 
along with the translation, and notes somewhat 
fuller than Mr. Norton’s are added, dealing with the 
interpretation of difficult passages, as well as ex- 
plaining the less obvious historical references. 





RICHARD WAGNER. 


Waener as I Knew Hm. By Ferdinand Praeger. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


MANY books have been written about Wagner, but 
only a few by persons who knew him; and none, 
with the exception of the very interesting volume 
on Wagner from the pen of the late Mr. Ferdinand 
Praeger, by anyone who knew him well. Mr. 
Praeger, however, had been intimately acquainted 
with Wagner for something like half a century ; and 
he was an enthusiastic admirer of Wagner's music 
even from the now distant days when it had but 
few appreciators. As young men, Praeger and 
Wagner were constant associates at Leipzig, where 
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Wagner was born in 1813, the year of the great 
battle ; and, though Praeger lost sight of him for a 
time, he often had news of him, either from Wagner 
himself or from friends of both. Of Wagner's 
strange doings at Dresden in the great revolutionary 
year of 1848 he obtained, though not until some 
time afterwards, abundant information from August 
Roeckel, son of the Roeckel who undertook with 
success the part of Florestan in Beethoven's Fidelio, 
and elder brother of Edward Roeckel and Joseph L. 
Roeckel, both settled in England. The three brothers 
were all composers; and August Roeckel might have 
achieved fame as a composer of operas but that, 
overpowered by the genius of Wagner, he burned the 
score of his first work, at that moment on the point 
of being produced. In 1848 he was associated with 
Wagner in the musical direction of the Dresden Opera 
House, and with that arch-Revolutionist Bakunin in 
political enterprises. Wagner joined Roeckel and 
Bakunin in a futile attempt to upset the Govern- 
ment ; and on the failure of the insurrection Roeckel 
and Bakunin were both captured. Roeckel (who 
has set forth his connection with the insurrection 
in an interesting pamphlet) was thrown into prison ; 
while Bakunin was handed over to the Russian 
authorities, who, after giving a receipt certifying 
that the extradited insurgent was in sound health 
and of a certain weight, forwarded him to Siberia, 
whence eight years afterwards he effected his escape, 
and, making his way to London, joined Alexander 
Herzen in editing the Russian revolutionary journal, 
The Bell. Roeckel, in spite of many well-meant en- 
deavours to dislodge him, persisted in remaining in 
prison. Entreated by a merciful king, through his 
amiable Minister, Count Beust, to express some re- 
gret for his conduct, he refused to do anything of the 
kind, and went on studying a manuscript copy of 
Lohengrin, sent to him by the composer, until at 
last Roeckel's sister was heard to say that she was 
sorry her brother had got into such a scrape. This 
being, under the circumstances, regarded as an ac- 
ceptable apology, the sturdy Revolutionist was 
turned out of gaol. 

Meanwhile Wagner, who, according to Mr. Praeger, 
was not remarkable for valour, had discreetly made 
his escape. He hurried to Liszt, at Weimar, when 
the faithful friend to whom he owed so much in life 
went straight to the Chief of the Police in order to 
ascertain whether there was any warrant out for 
his arrest. The warrant had just reached the 
office, and all that could be done to serve Liszt and 
to save Wagner was to delay its execution for an 
hour. Wagner was now sent off in the direction 
of Paris, where, some years before, he had passed a 
trying time writing articles for Schlesinger’s Gazette 
Musicale and arranging some of the successful 
operas of the day for the pianoforte. It was during 
his first visit to Paris that he endeavoured, all in 
vain, to get his Rienzi brought out at the Grand 
Opéra, and that, unable to do anything with The 
Flying Dutchman as a whole, he sold the libretto of 
that romantic work to Dietsch, the musical conductor. 

Wagner was indebted to Liszt for the produc- 
tion of Lohengrin. He had spoken in one of his 
letters of the sadness he felt on contemplating 
the “ pale paper” of the Lohengrin score, and of his 
misgivings as to whether the notes would ever be 
translated into actual sound. Liszt read the work, 
was delighted with it, and at once put it into re- 
hearsal. Soon after the production of Lohengrin— 
first at Weimar, and later on, when its success had 
been established, at other German cities—Wagner 
found himself free to return to Germany. We are 
told that Napoleon III. helped to bring about this 
desirable result by expressing his surprise that the 
greatest of German composers should be allowed 
to remain in exile. 

“ And what,” he might have been asked in reply, 
“about the greatest of French poets?” 

Wagner, however, in spite of his little escapade 
at Dresden, cared about as much in his heart for 
polities as Victor Hugo did for music; and it was 





as certain that Wagner could with safety be per- 
mitted to return to Germany as that Victor Hugo 
could not with safety be permitted to return to 
France. It was, too, the Emperor Napoleon who, 
some years later—just after the war against Austria, 
which, if it had lasted a little longer, would have 
been a war against all Germany—ordered the pro- 
duction of Tannhiiuser at the Grand Opera. 

Did the Emperor wish to please Germany or only 
the Austrian Ambassadress, the Princess Metternich ? 
Prosper Mérimée called the too famous representa- 
tion “la revanche de Solferino,” and declared that 
the terrible opera (as he and many others considered 
it) had been brought out in execution of a secret 
article cunningly and maliciously introduced into 
the treaty of peace. Auber said that it was 
“Berlioz without melody;” while Berlioz, enraged 
at one of his own operas having been rejected in 
favour of the German work, called it a “ polissonnerie,” 
rejoiced at its failure, and applauded the Parisians 
for having at last shown that they “knew bad music 
when they heard it.” Mr. Praeger, who was present 
at the first and second representations (Wagner 
withdrew the work after the third), attributes the 
failure to an intrigue on the part of the Jockey Club, 
who, missing the ballet scenes to which they were 
accustomed and their favourite dancers, hissed them- 
selves and sent in paid agents to hiss for them. 
However this may have been, Tannhéiuser, in the 
year 1859, would have had no more chance of 
success at our Royal Italian Opera (where the 
English Jockey Club is not specially represented) 
than it had at the Grand Opéra of Paris. It was not 
until thirteen or fourteen years later that the 
manager of the Royal Italian Opera ventured to 
bring out a work by Wagner. 

Yet Wagner had visited London and directed the 
Philharmonic Concerts as far back as 1857, when the 
Queen, Prince Albert, and Mr. Praeger seem to have 
been almost the only persons who felt any ad- 
miration for such specimens of his music as were 
given. Nothing is better worth reading in Mr. 
Praeger’s excellent book than the chapters in which 
Wagner's celebrated visit to London is deait with. 





FICTION. 
1. Bors ry Exme. By George Gissing. Three vols. London: 
A. & C. Black. 
2. Tue Unwaritren Law. By Mrs. Bennett-Edwards, One vol. 


Bristol : Arrowsmith, 


Ir would not be necessary to remind anyone who 
had read “ New Grub Street” that Mr. Gissing is a 
pessimist. It seemed, indeed, hardly possible to 
conceive anything more gloomy than that novel, 
although the strength and fascination of it were 
remarkable. Yet “Born in Exile” is at least as 
sombre in its tone. Mr. Gissing has looked out 
upon the world and seen that it is not all good; 
or, perhaps, in the course of his literary career 
he has grown contemptuous of writers who secure 
the happiness of their characters at the expense of the 
conviction of the story. At any rate even in the open- 
ing pages of “ Born in Exile” we have the gloomy 
atmosphere; we are present at a prize-giving at 
Whitelaw College, and it is characteristic of Mr. 
Gissing that we view this prize-giving chiefly from 
the point of view of the disappointed. The same 
depression is to be felt in the following chapters ; 
the hero, Godwin Peak, is a boy at Whitelaw 
College, vexed by terrible poverty and more terrible 
pride. We read of miserable economies, wretched 
vulgarities, sordid struggles. When, at the close of 
the first part of the story, the hero decides to leave 
Whitelaw College for London, it is not because 
London holds out for him any bright hopes, any 
remarkable allurement; it is because he cannot face 
the humiliation which would attend him if he 
returned to the College. An insufferable Cockney 
uncle has taken a shop near the College which 
he proposes to open as “ Peak’s Refreshment and 
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Dining Rooms.” He has proposed, moreover, that 
this clever, sensitive nephew of his shall help 
to advertise the place, on a mutual system, 
among the students at Whitelaw College. In 
his delineation of the character of the hero Mr. 
Gissing has achieved by far the best thing in these 
three volumes. Peak is intellectually brilliant, 
emotionally sensuous, at one moment really noble 
and at another contemptibly weak. It is impossible 
to sum up his character in a few words; one must 
hear him speak in the pages of the story ; one must 
follow his unhappy career to appreciate him 
properly. It is a clear and vivid picture of a diffi- 
cult and paradoxical character. He falls in love, 
and, believing that his irreligion would be fatal to 
his chances, he boldly avows that he intends to take 
orders. He would have done so had he not been 
found out. His hypocrisy was futile, and he finds 
—there is irony in the situation—that it was also 
unnecessary. The girl Sidwell is speaking :— 

“*¢ But here is the proof how much better it is to behave truthfully ! 
. . . L understand the new thought, and how natural it is for you to 
accept it. If only I could have come to know you well, your opinions 
would not have stood between us,’ 

‘Peak made a slight gesture, and smiled incredulously, 

“* You think so now.’ 

*«* And I have such good reason for my thought,’ rejoined Sidwell 
earnestly, ‘that when you said you loved me my only regret in look- 
ing to the future was—that you had resolved to be a clergyman.’ 

“He leaned back in the chair, and let a hand fall on his knee. 
The gesture seemed to signify a weary relinquishment of concern in 
what they were discussing. 

‘** How could I have foreseen that ?’ he uttered, in a corresponding 
tone.” 

The hero was, he himself felt, born in exile—born 
out of his sphere; by birth a plebeian, he had the 
tastes, the sensitiveness of the aristocrat. He dies in 
exile, alone in an hotelat Vienna. Mr. Gissing makes 
some attempt to relieve the gloom of his story by 
the introduction of one character, Malkin, whose 
amusing follies he treats in a saturnine manner. 
But the relief is very slight; and sometimes it must 
inevitably occur to a reader that more contrast 
would have been more artistic. One does not ap- 
preciate gloom best by having three large, closely 
printed volumes of it; in this respect the book is 
like a large dinner composed entirely of very cold 
mutton with no alleviating pickles. Mr. Gissing is 
perfectly free to be a pessimist; but he is not free, 
on the score of his previous work, to be anything 
else but an artist. The story which is made up to 
look quite happy is necessarily inartistic ; but it does 
not follow that a prolonged record of sordid unhappi- 
ness is necessarily art. “ Born in Exile ” is notin many 
Ways so strong a novel as “ New Grub Street,” but 
it is the work of an original writer, one who has a 
distinct individuality. With all its faults, it con- 
tains analysis of character which is in some instances 
really masterly. 

There is not very much to be said of “The 
Unwritten Law,” by Mrs. Bennett-Edwards. This 
author has had some success with “Saint Monica.” 
She seems to us to attach too much importance to plot 
and too little to writing. To a certain extent she 
rebels, and it is very difficult to rebel gracefully. 
There is much in the volume which is merely com- 
monplace. There are scores of novels which turn 
upon the presence of a mysterious woman in a village 
or small town, which deal with anonymous letters and 
display the detective’s exultation over watermarks. 
At the same time it is easily possible to imagine 
that “ The Unwritten Law” might be popular. The 
wife of Annas Holt is rather a fascinating character, 
although it should be possible to be fascinating with- 
out being slangy. A critical reader will probably 
feel that he has read most of the book before, and 
does not greatly care to read it again. Indeed, it is 
a book which makes one realise the futility of 
criticism ; it is so easy to imagine the class who will 
see nothing but good in this volume, and the other 
class who will see nothing but bad in it. Probably 
the best criticism of it would lie in a compromise, 
which, like most compromises, would appear at once 
dull and weak. 





MINOR ECONOMICS. 
Soctan Scrence Sertmes: Tue Conprtion or Lanovur. By Henry 

George.—Tue Srupents Marx. By Kdward Aveling.—Poverry : 

Irs GENESIS aND Exopus. By J. E. Godard.—Tue Traps Poticy 

or ImpertaL FepEration. By Maurice H. Hervey. London: 

Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 

THE volumes before us are, on the whole, among the less 
valuable members of a useful little series, which would be all 
the better, we may remark, if it were sub-edited with a little 
more care. We take them in what appears to be their chrono- 
logical order. The series is, at any rate, comprehensive. Mr. 
Henry George and Karl Marx appear along with Malthus and 
M. Emile de Laveleye, and the Imperial Fair Trade theories of 
Mr. Howard Vincent’s League wear the same uniform as Mr. W.J. 
Linton’s ideas of the British Republic; while Dr. Schaffle (in a 
translation) preaches the impossibility of Socialism in a company 
which includes Mr. Sidney Webb, M. Lafargue, Dr. iuling, 
and Mr. Belfort Bax. 

The first of the volumes before us is a reply to the Papal 
Eneyelical on labour questions from ‘“ Yours sincerely, Henry 
George.” Writing with his usual directness and vigour, Mr. 
George reiterates his single tax theory, and criticises severely 
both the language and the matter of the Encyclical, which is 
conveniently printed as an appendix. What the Pope thinks of 
Mr. George we shall unfortunately never know. Both docu- 
ments, of course, contain the platitudes inevitable to sociology, 
as to moral philosophy, when it becomes comprehensive and 
grandiose, and deals with the nature of things from the very 
beginning. Both documents, also, are at a considerable distance 
from practical economics. As to treatment, we are not sure that 
Mr. George's imperfect inductions are not preferable to the 
somewhat laboured scholasticism of the Pope’s advisers. 

The present writer was once urged by a leading Socialist to 
study the works of Karl Marx with attention—reading them for 
two years at the rate of ten pages per diem at most. Other 
engagements naturally interfered with this; but Dr. Aveling’s 
abridgement—concise and easy as it looks—does not tempt to 
the resumption of that study. It is a trite saying that many a 
book would be shorter were it not so short; and an abridgment 
is not much use as a rule except to those who know the original. 
We most candidly own that we have not gained much knowledge 
of Marx’s leading doctrines from the perusal of this work. The 
statement on page 2 that “the value of a commodity is the 
amount of abstract human labour embodied in it” sensibly 
diminishes our regret that we have not. However, Marx is a 
classic, and we suppose the little Fabians of the near future will 
learn this abridgment in place of the catechisms of an older 
faith. 

In temperate language, which contrasts favourably with the 
bad taste of the title—we began to expect another Mr. Belfort Bax 
—Mr. Godard outlines a plan for the transition from Individualist 
distribution to the complete Socialist society. Poverty may 
arise from under-production, or from waste, or from unequal 
distribution ‘of wealth—chiefly the latter; and the remedy is 
gradual socialisation of the means of production by a tax on 
the “ monopolists” of land, capital, and superior ability. This 
tax is to provide the interest on loans—an excellent investment 
—which are to be spent in buying out the capitalist. Of course 
Mr. Godard has no fear that the State will mismanage pro- 
duction and distribution, either by the mere blundering of 
officials unchecked by competition, or by positive frand. He 
does not foresee the Tammany Ring, or the Boss, or the Boodle ; 
yet when his scheme is realised we shall always be within 
measurable distance of an immensely intensified Baring crisis 
—which will, however, directly affect our own industry, and not, 
in the first instance, that of Argentina. 

Mr. Maurice H. Hervey, of New South Wales—whom the 
binder calls Herbey—insists vigorously on the absurdity of Pro- 
tection per se, especially when applied to small areas of pro- 
duction. But, chiefly as a step to Free Trade, he proposes a 
Protective Trade League between Great Britain and her 
Colonies—in short, the United Empire Trade League of Mr. 
Howard Vincent. He is confident that, considering the productive 
capacities of Australia, food in England would fall in price owing 
to increased production, and he thinks that foreign nations, if 
shut out of the English and colonial markets, would give us 
reciprocity. Mr. Hervey displays a good deal of knowledge of 
political economy-—though his aequaintance with Adam Smith 
and Malthus is not first hand—and writes with energy and clear- 
ness. We notice some mistakes of fact, such as that Holland does 
not contain a single pauper (whereas more than 5 per cent. 
of the population received relief in 1889), and the old misleading 
statement that the American War of Secession was not about 
slavery but about the tariff. We trust every schoolboy knows 
that in strictness it was about neither. Whether it is worth while 
stimulating colonial production even at the temporary expense of 
the English consumer, when it will be sufficiently stimulated almost 
as soon by the growth of population, Mr. Hervey does not con- 
sider, and we hardly think he will convert the colonial Pro- 
tectionists. He is of opinion that as to Imperial Federation 
there is practically no difficulty. “Any clerk in the Colonial 
Office could formulate a canals technical scheme.” Quite se ; 
and what other person would accept it, and how would it work ? 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


A SINGULARLY honourable and laborious career stands modestly 
self-revealed in “The Diaries of the Late Sir Daniel Gooch.” 
He was born in the year of Waterloo, and died as late as 1889. 
He studied engineering under Stephenson, and afterwards for 
many years was associated with Branel in the control of the 
Great Western Railway. He was the architect of his own 
fortune, and Sir Theodore Martin, in a brief introductory 
sketch in the volume before us, says with truth that the name of 
Sir Daniel Gooch is now inseparably linked with the establish- 
ment and growth of railways and of ocean telegraphic com- 
munication. As a young locomotive superintendent—he was 
only twenty-one when he was appointed on the recommendation 
of Brunel, to that responsible post on the Great Western Rail- 
way—he took a valiant part in the battle of the gauges, a con- 
fliet which was waged for a term of years in the railway world 
with no lack of energy by the adherents of ‘“‘ broad” and “‘ nar- 
row” alike. The town of Swindon may almost be said to have 
been called into existence by Sir Daniel Gooch, and to the close 
of his life he took a deep and practical interest in the growth 
and prosperity of that basy industrial community. He won the 
honour of a baronetcy through the prominent part which he 
took in the Atlantic eable-laying expeditions in 1865-9; and 
perhaps the greatest achievement of his later years was the 
construction of the Severn Tunnel. Sir Daniel Gooch writes 
throughout with manly simplicity. The book is wholly free 
from the viee of self-praise. The great engineering enterprises 
in which he was all his life engaged lend interest to the record ; 
and, besides this, the reader makes the acquaintance of a man of 
sterling worth, shrewd common sense, and abundant kindliness. 

Beeause the fortunes of many ancient and noble English 
families are interwoven with the history of the nation, a peeuliar 
interest gathers around records and archives, even of a personal 
kind, which serve to conjure up the great traditions and deeds 
of the past. We have just received a book about the “ Chetwynds 
of Ingestre,” an old Shropshire family—now almost extinet in 
that county—who, when surnames first came into vogue, took 
their name from the manor in which they lived. Adam de 
Chetwynde is the first of whom any record exists; his name 
occurs in a Forest Roll towards the close of the twelfth century. 
From the reign of Henry LI. to the present time there have 
been twenty-three generations in the male line in the Chetwynd 
family. Some curious side-lights are east by the book on 
society and polities in England from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth century; and slight as many of these allusions are, 
they often help us to understand the temper of the times and 
the intrigues of the Court. One or other of the Chetwynds of 
the elder or younger branch of the family eut a considerable 
figure in public affairs, and in these pages a good deal of half- 
forgotten gossip will be found. Novelists in search of materials 
for an historical romance might consult this book with advant- 
age, and students who like to linger in the by-paths of English 
history will not go quite unrewarded if they turn to its pages. 

A group of characteristic “ Essays of Sainte-Beuve,” with 
an introduction by Miss Elizabeth Lee, has appeared in a cheap but 
pretty volume. Miss Lee has translated sixteen of the * Causeries 
de Lundi,” those brilliant literary appreciations in which 
biography and criticism are so deftly blended, and which, more 
than anything else, gave Sainte-Beuve his unique position in the 
intellectual ranks of France. Charles Augustin Sainte-Beuve, 
though in many respects a typical Frenchman, had English blood 
in his veins, and was all his life a student of English literature. 
There is justice in the claim, which is made on his behalf ia 
these pages, that he took truth for his motto, was devoted to his 
profession of critic, and tried to make himself an able workman. 
Sainte-Beuve had an infinite capacity for taking pains, and his 
easy, delicate, and finished style was to a great degree the out- 
come, not merel7 of fine taste and imaginative discernment, but 
of patient labour. He was a man of wide sympathies, strong 
common sense, and was neither lacking in intellectual courage 
nor critical fairness. Week by week his articles appeared in the 
Constitutional ; and from 1849, when his engagement on that 
journal began, until his death twenty years later, there appeared 
every Monday, with very rare exceptions, an essay from his pen. 
Much of his best work appeared in this way, and though 
“ oecasionally he felt hampered by the drudgery of the weekly 
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task,” he somehow contrived to stamp upon everything which 
he wrote the impress of his own personality, and to invest it 
with the charm of genius. “I never get a day off,” was his 
own confession ; “about midday on Monday I lift up my head 
and breathe freely for about anhour. Then the door shuts again, 
and I am in prison again for about a week.” These essays are 
concerned with Madame Récamier, Joubert, Balzac, Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Alfred de Musset, Maurice de Guerin, Sir Walter 
Seott, Mary Stuart, Lord Chesterfield, William Cowper—to take 
the chief names from a wonderful pen-and-ink portrait gallery. 
The little book ought to send many English readers to the 
“ Causeries de Lundi” themselves; for no translation, however 
close and sympathetic, can do full justice to the lights and 
shadows expressed in the original. 

Within the compass of less than one hundred and fifty pages 
Mr. Blogg has managed to unite an admirable biography of the 
late Colonel Duncan, M.P., director of the ambulance 
department of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem in England. 
Colonel Duncan was a scholar as well as a soldier, and he will 
be remembered, not merely by his distinguished services in 
Egypt, but by his ‘“ History of the Royal Artillery ” and other 
military books. A frank, genial companion, he was a soldier to 
the core, and magnified his own profession, thongh—unlike some 
of his other brother-officers—he never forgot that he was also a 
citizen. He laboured with both hands earnestly for the elevation 
of the rank and file of the army, and no well-considered scheme 
of social reform ever appealed to him in vain. One great secret 
of Dr. Arnold’s influence was that he trusted the lads at Rugby, 
and Colonel Dunean adopted the same method in dealing with 
the “ unpromising material of the Egyptian gunners,” and he 
did not miss his reward, for the majority of his subordinates 
responded to trust by trustworthiness. One of Colonel Duncan’s 
intimate friends declared that he was “ exactly the sort of man 
to go tiger-hunting with ”—an allusion which Anglo-Indians 
will appreciate, and which on their lips is the highest form of 
praise. This little book ought rapidly to find its way into the 
free libraries, and especially into the garrison libraries, of the 
nation. 

Now that the town is beginning to fill, and the month of 
picture galleries and exhibitions is at hand, Mr. Pascoe’s uncon- 
ventional handbook for the season, “ London of To-day,’ appears 
at an opportune moment. ‘The dainty volume has been revised 
and in great part re-written, and, like other popular books of refer- 
ence, it shows a decided tendency to expand with each successive 
year of publication. Mr. Pascoe aspires to be guide, philosopher, 
and friend, to the floating population of the metropolis; and 
strangers bent on sight-seeing will find the purchase of the book 
a good investment. The plan of the work is original, and Mr. 
Pascoe pilots the stranger from place to place with enviable 
adroitness, and without a1 undue expenditure of time or words. 
The illustrations merit at least passing remark, for they are 
neither deficient in quantity nor quality. 

Various aspects of missionary work are set forth in ‘“ Wit- 
nesses of These Things,” « little book pervaded with simplicity 
and earnestness, and written from a lofty standpoint. Amongst 
the subjects specially dealt with are the evil of self-interest, the 
virtue of self-sacrifice, intercessory prayer, and the missionary 
service of women. The Bishop of Durham contributes to the 
book a preface, in which he declares that foreign missions bring 
our conception of Christianity toa crucial proof. He lays stress 
on the fact that the highest imaginable proof of the truth of a 
revelation lies in its perfect adaptation to the religious wants of 
all races through all time. Foreign missions enlarge our sym- 
pathies as well as confirm our faith. ‘“ Gentile religions. even 
the rudest, are cries of the human heart to which the Gospel 
brings the answer. The Gospel meets the want, and the want 
reveals fresh power in the Gospel, which becomes afresh attesta- 
tion of its claims. Greek and Latin and Teuton have done each 
a distinctive work in the interpretation of the Faith. India and 
China have yet a work to do.” We heartily commend this 
volume; it is marked by thought and fervour. 
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